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National Unity 


[THE Prime Minister’s broadcast last Sunday evening 

was a plea for national unity in the face of peril. 
The plea will be answered. A man like Mr Churchill 
will never ask a people like the British for courage and 
coolness without getting the response he wants. There is 
a feeling in the country to-day that has not existed since 
the days of Dunkirk, and the only desire of the ordinary 
citizen is to do his duty and to follow his leaders. 

But unity is not a one-way matter, and a free people 
cannot, of their own motion, create unity between them- 
selves and their Government. The leaders must do their 
part, too. And for the first time since he took the helm 
nearly two years ago, a wide section of the people feel 
that Mr Churchill does not understand them. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr Churchill 
said that in a secret session he “could say things that 
would arouse hon. members to the seriousness of the 
situation ”—the clear implication being that such a reali- 
sasion would silence the critics. It is not because the 
public fails to realise the seriousness of the position it is 
in that opinion is disquieted—but because the Govern- 
ment apparently does not act as if it shared the apprehen- 
sion. Again, the peaple are getting a little tired of 





exhortations from members of the Government for greater 
self-sacrifice and individual effort. The picture that is 
drawn, by implication, of a perfectly designed Govern- 
mental machine running at half-speed because it is insuffi- 
ciently fuelled by the efforts of the people is whoily false. 
The truth is the reverse. Ever since the war began the 
people’s complaint has been that the Government 
machine could not carry the devotion they would give it. 
The energy and the self-sacrifice of the Government have 
never measured up to the stature of the people. 

Now the accidents of war have produced such a cata- 
logue of catastrophes that the Prime Minister, with all 
his cares and burdens, has to face something approach- 
ing a political crisis. To speak quite bluntly, he must 
blame himself. He has for too long been too stubborn 
in resisting the friendly advice he has been given. It is 
he himself who has insisted that there is no halfway 
house between silent support and hostility, and he must 
not be surprised if those who can no longer supvort in 
silence are driven to think in terms of compelling him 
to listen. The present mood should not be m‘sunder- 
stood. We do not believe the people want to lose Mr 
Churchill. We do not believe they would let him go. 
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If he tried to resign his office, the nation would issue 
an Essential Work Order to keep him on the job. But 
there is more and more insistence that those things that 
are manifestly wrong should be put right. 

What are these things that are manifestly wrong? First 
and foremost among them is the military conduct of the 
war, especially in so far as it concerns the Army. The 
British people have been wonderfully patient under the 
long string of disasters and disappointments. But they are 
getting very tired of always losing—and usually losing 
so badly. In the whole history of the war, the British 
Army has not a single success of any importance to its 
credit—unless it be the very Pyrrhic triumphs of Dunkirk 
or the very temporary gains in Libya. True, it has had 
a great deal of bad luck—but the good general does not 
have bad luck. True, it has been short of equipment— 
but production is now very large. Truc, shipping is 
scarce—-but it could have been much less scarce if the 
imports of food had been reduced as drastically as the 
situation has demanded for several months past. And 
in any case, all of these excuses in combination do not 
explain what happened at Singapore. The dispatch from 
Batavia in Tuesday’s Times was the most terrifying docu- 
ment that has appeared in print for many years. “ Soft ” 
troops, unenterprising commanders, outwitted strategists, 
an incompetent administration, an apathetic native popu- 
lation—these are not the signs of a gallant army betrayed 
only by bad luck; they sound uncomfortably like the 
dissolution of an Empire. In Libya, after the first bril- 
liant attack, the British army appears to have exhausted 
its resourcefulness, while Rommel thrives on reverses. 
The War Office’s comments on the Beveridge Report— 
discussed in a later article—reveal an almost incredible 
dilatory rigidity in the higher command. 

The tale of evidence need not be counted further. It 
is enough to say that if this army is to win the war, it 
will be by virtue of sheer weight of equipment only—in 


1944 or 1945, or later. Drastic reform is needed at every - 


stage of the Army, to make an intelligent use of the 
citizens in the ranks, to select officers by something other 
than social status, and to bring new blood and fresh minds 
into the higher command. It is quite useless to say that a 
thorough house-cleaning in the Army cannot be carried 
out in the middle of a war. If it is not done, we may 
never emerge from the middle of the war. 

It is not the armed forces alone that require the re- 
former’s zeal. Nowhere in the world is a scorched earth 
policy more necessary than in Whitehall. With rare 
exceptions, the present process of government is one of 
interminable delays resulting in ridiculous compromises. 
The faculty of decision has been lost. The blame for 
the costivity of Whitehall cannot wholly be laid at the 
politicians’ door. More than any one other thing, the 
system of committee government is probably responsible. 
Much of Lord Beaverbrook’s effectiveness is due to the 
fact that he has no truck with committees and there would 
be a very great deal to be said for a rule that the responsi- 
bility for every decision, great and small, should be laid 
clearly on an individual, who must take responsibility 
both for the promptness and for the correctness of his 
decision. 

It is this necessity for sharpening the responsibility 
of individuals that lends particular urgency to the com- 
position of the Government—to the removal of the incom- 
petent and to the promotion of men who can decide. 
The Prime Minister will be very unwise if he says any- 
thing more about scapegoats. He must surely realise that 
no one, anywhere down the line of authority, will feel 
strong enough to remove his incompetent subordinates 
until the example has been set at the top. The continued 
presence in the War Cabinet of men of less than the 
highest competence guarantees protection to incompetence 
in every corner of the Government machine. And as 
for the need to import men of decision, one needs only 
te look around at the enormous problems that are being 
allowed to drift. India has now become not the least 
urgent of these. It is really almost beyond belief that, 


with the Japanese in Burma, nothing can seemingly be 
done to break the paralysis that has overtaken British 
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policy. The Economist has never pretended that there are 
no difficulties attending the next step in India, or that the 
direction in which it should be taken was clear. But the 
next few weeks may be the last chance that British policy 
will have to contribute anything to the future of India, 

These are gigantic problems that have been handled 
in a sentence or two—the efficiency of the army, the 
workings of the civil service, the composition of the 
Cabinet, the negotiation of a settlement in India. But 
can any man deny that they must all be tackled? And can 
any man assert that they are being tackled now? Indeed, 
it is the willingness or the ability to tackle gigantic 
problems gigantically that is most lacking and most 
needed. No progress will be made with the war 
until what is so inadequately called reconstruction—it 
would be better called regeneration—is not merely 
admitted to a place in the Government’s programme but 
given the first priority. It is one of the most disheartening 
signs of official blindness that reconstruction is thought 
of entirely in terms of the future, as something that will 
be possible if the victory is first won. But the antithesis 
between present and future, between “ during the war” 
and “after the war,” is a wholly false one. Unless there 
is drastic regeneration in the present, there will be no 
future. As things are going now, there never will be a 
post-victory phase. For at the moment, Britain is losing 
the war. Hitler may be losing it too, Russia may be 
winning it and America may be preparing to win it—but 
Britain is losing it. It is true that the specific things that 
need to be done to win the war and the specific things 
that need to be done to win the peace are not the same. 
But the spirit and the men that are needed for the one 
can carry through the other. If regeneration for victory 
is seriously tackled, regeneration for peace will follow. If 
regeneration for peace is deferred and ignored, there will 
be no regeneration for victory. And the new and better 
Britain will come about almost by itself if we do what is 
now necessary to see that there is any Britain at all. 

It is a base libel to represent Britain as a tired but 
dogged sexagenarian, with no prospect after successful 
defence save an honourable retirement. Both literally and 
symbolically, Britain is a man in the prime of life. The 
largest generation of Englishmen ever born is now just 
entering on its forties, and there are more nien and women 
in this country to-day—more absolutely and relatively— 
in their thirties and forties than ever before. In every 
walk of life there are men and women of this generation 
who can lead the nation. They can be found in the forces 
and in the civil service. They are held back now by the 
habits of timidity and indecision, the fruit of the two 
conservative decades, that afflict those still in authority 
over them. If the Prime Minister can find means to 
release this generation—the generation that has produced 
the Nazi planners and the brilliant Soviet generals—he 
will be releasing the energies of England for a policy not 
of defence but of attack, on every front, spiritual and 
material. 

In the circumstances, it is inevitable that the trans- 
formation of the Government into a real War Cabinet 
of men free and able to decide, which is now so clearly 
portending, should take the form more of excluding some 
individuals than of bringing in any new blood. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is the only newcomer whose inclusion 
suggests itself. For the rest, the team must necessarily 
be chosen from the successes of the present admunistra- 
tion—from Mr Bevin (who has recovered in his second 
year much of the ground he lost in his first), Lord Beaver- 
brook (whose energy outweighs his defects), Mr Eden, 
Sir John Anderson, Mr Lyttelton. But the new Cabinet, 
whenever it is formed, will be wise if its members regard 
themselves largely as trustees for the new men who og 
be found to take their share in carrying the burdens 0 
leadership. They will be wise, too, if they bear always 
in mind that Government reconstructions achieve nothing 
unless they lead to far wider reconstructions. ; 

Mr Churchill has always claimed, with — 
sincerity, that he is the servant of Parliament = “ 
people. If he now proves that claim he cannot but a 
to his present authority and his future renown. 
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Neutral Iberia 


HE fact that the Iberian Peninsula is still out of the 
war has, on the whole, very little to do with the 
internal situation in Spain and Portugal. The fate of 
the two countries through the first two and a half years 
of the war has been decided in Berlin, not in Madrid 
or Lisbon, and their continued neutrality springs from 
the fact that on all calculations of interest made so 
far, Hitler has preferred to see them non-beiligerent. The 
question is therefore whether at this turning point of 
the war the same arguments and the same balancing of 
advantage still hold good. 

What would Hitler gain by the occupation of the 
Iberian Peninsula? If, as seems likely, the next stage 
in the war against Britain is to be a gigantic effort on 
the part of the Axis navies to destroy Britain’s lines of 
communication, to break the link between America and 
these islands and between America and Britain and 
Russia, then there is some reason to suppose that control 
of Lisbon and of other bases along the Iberian coast, 
coupled with the occupation of the whole westward 
bulge of North Africa, would give the Germans new 
and advantageous bases from which to attack the Atlantic 
sea lanes and the supply line to the Persian Gulf. The 
economic advantages would be slighter. Germany already 
receives a very high percentage of Spanish exports and, 
according to arrangements reached in the autumn of last 
year, a yearly contingent of skilled Spanish workers from 
the mining, building and metal industries is to be sent 
to Germany to help make good the Reich’s labour short- 
age. Economically, Spain is already in the “‘ New Order ” 
and it is doubtful whether actual occupation would do 
very much to increase output and speed up supplies to 
Germany. 

There are, on the other hand, certain economic advan- 
tages to be secured in Portugal, whose trade has 
hot been forced into a “New Order” framework. 
Portugal has continued to sell widely to North and 
South America and to Great Britain, and the 
Portuguese Government has had to engage in a 
diplomatic balancing act to keep the demands of 
the two sets of belligerents roughly equal. Cork goes 
to the United States and to Germany. Wine and sardines 
are shared between the belligerents and Germany ; 
Britain and the United States all made arrangements last 
year to give Portugal enough tin-plate to secure the 
canning of the 1940 catch. Germany and Great Britain 
compete for rosin and turpentine. Olive oil goes to Brazil 
and Italy. The real battle, however, has been raging 
around the strategic minerals—tin and wolfram. The 
United States, Great Britain and Germany have bid 
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against each other, forcing the price up, with the result 
that the output of wolfram has increased from about 300 
metric tons in 1937 to getting on for 1,000 toms in 1940, 
and over the same period the output of tin ore has risen 
from 1,763 to 2,329 meiric tons. 

Given these advantages and the undoubted simplicity 
of the military operation, it is perhaps surprising twat the 
Nazis have untidily left a corner of Europe outside their 
formal “ New Order”; but there are good reasons why 
Hitler should hesitate. First among them is probably the 
importance of Portugal as a link with the New World. 
The belligerency of so many American nations does not 
alter this factor: on the contrary, it rather enhances its 
significance. Paid agents from both North and South 
America can enter Europe and report to German head- 
quarters more speedily and simply through the compara- 
tively open port of Lisbon than by any other means. The 
place has become a great clearing house for international 
information, a centre of espionage and a meeting place 
where thousands of invaluable contacts can be developed 
or maintained. If the doorway were closed, this type of 
connection with the New World would cease—much to 
Germany’s disadvantage. 

This immunity does not apply to Spain, and if there 
were a German occupation of part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, it is perfectly conceivable that Portugal’s neutrality 
would be “ respected.” But Spain has its own problems. 
At present the Germans are getting quite a lot of useful 
economic collaboration without incurring any economic 
responsibilities. Were they to occupy Spain, they would 
be taking charge of a country whose food problem is 
probably as serious as that of any other European country, 
except perhaps Greece. The 1941 wheat harvest of 
31,445,000 tons, an increase of 45 per cent on the 1940 
harvest, is still well over 1o million tons short of the pre- 
Civil War average. Bread is severely rationed, and 
although shipments of grain from the Argentine have 
slightly relieved the position, a large percentage of the 
Spanish people are desperately under-nourished. 

The shortage of food-stuffs is having disastrous effects 
upon the Falange’s attempt to build up a more stable 
economy on National-Syndicalist lines. Those who have 
any land or any property have been engaged in a wild 
scramble to defeat the price control regulations and to 
sell their precious foodstuffs at maximum prices in the 
country’s teeming black markets. The poor, who are 
deprived of food by this disgraceful profiteering, remain 
sullenly opposed to the whole régime and refuse their co- 
operation in nearly all forms of civic life. In an attempt 
to modify this paralysing situation, the Spanish Govern- 
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ment has gone so far as to introduce the death penalty for 
suca omences as food hoarding, pronteering, cornering, 
black marketing and similar oftences. The law came into 
force on November 1, 1941, and within a week the first 
two offenders had been shot. 

This state of affairs directly affects the Germans’ prob- 
lem. Not only would they, in occupying the country, have 
to shoulder some of its economic proolems, they would 
also have to count on the possibility of a strong reaction 
against their entry and a renewal of the chaotic condi- 
ions of the Civil War. The old struggle is not yet 
liquidated. There are still thousands of prisoners. From 
time to time, there is even sporadic fighting in the high 
Sierras. Control of German Europe is at this moment 
taxing to the full Germany’s police power. It might 
well be straining it too far to add to it control of the 
haughty, rebellious, xenophobe and passionately resistant 
Spanish people. 

To this problem is linked another, whether in fact 
the Germans could count upon the connivance, or at least 
the passivity, of the two Iberian Governments. In Portugal 
the problem would be one of simple physical power- 
lessness. It is reported that in the event of a German 
invasion of the Peninsula, Portugal would make no attempt 
to stand on her completely inadequate frontier defences, 
but the Government would retire to one of the Portu- 
guese colonies or islands and rely upon the British 
Navy to preserve some measure of Portuguese inde- 
pendence. In Spain the position is different. There is 
no alliance with Britain. There is no sympathy with 
Britain: on the whole Great Britain and the United 
States represent all the things the Franco régime claims 
to be fighting against. The tone of the Spanish press is 
consistently and bitterly hostile. There is in Spain, too, a 
War Party in the shape of the extremer members of 
the Falange. These men take the view that a German 
victory is essertial to the survival pf Falangism in 
Spain. They do all in their power to stress the identity 
between National Syndicalism and National Socialism, 
and it is through them that fervent contact is maintained 
with Berlin. Their attitude was summed up by the 
Spanish Ambassador to Berlin, Count Mayalde, when 
he said last autumn, “ We Spaniards stand by the side 
of Nazi Germany because we know that the profound 
transformation in the political economy and social order 
which the Falangist revolution is effecting in Spain can- 
not succeed without the definite triumph of German 
National Socialism.” 

Were these men in control of the Spanish state, then 
undoubtedly there would be little or no opposition to 


Waste 


HERE is a limit to our manpower of all kinds, 
male and female ; and the limit is very near. The 
Beveridge Committee which has just published its 
second report is not primarily concerned with the broad 
question of the total allocation of manpower between 
the factories and the fighting forces, nor even with the 
question of the widespread wasteful employment of 
young and able-bodied men in sedentary and non-com- 
batant duties in the Services. Its specific concern is with 
“ industrial misfits,” with the use of men with rare skill in 
Service duties which do not require that skil; and it 
finds that the extent to which engineering skill is unused 
in the forces, above all in the Army, is “disturbing and 
surprising.” It is only in its final paragraphs that the 
Report, published on Tuesday, touches the wider issue. 
In order to obtain, without damaging repercussions, 
the skilled men they need, the Services must be economi- 
cal, not only of skilled men, but of men without special 
skill, but of good physique. It is not justifiable in war 
for a fighting service to use fit men for clerical or menial 
work or for anything within the power of weaker men 
or women. 


The Committee calls for a scrutiny of the use of all 
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the entry of German troops. But there is strong evidence 
that their views are not snared by General Franco. Goy- 
ernmental, as opposed to Party, control of the press has 
been tightened up in recent months and it is significant 
that Count Mayalde’s statement was censored in Alcazar 
and Informaciones after the type had been set up, and 
the incident was followed by a press campaign to stress 
the independence of the Spanish revolution from any 
foreign ideology and from any possible outcome of the 
world struggle. The attitude of the Caudillo towards the 
world war appears to be that by fighting the Civil War and 
now perhaps by despatching between 15 and 20 thousand 
young Spaniards to the Russian Front, Spain has 
made all the contribution to the victory of the Axis 
which it can reasonably be called upon to make. It is 
now content to await the outcome of the struggle in 
confident expectation that its earlier efforts will not be 
forgotten when the time comes to divide up the spoils 
of victory. 

This expectation is a final embarrassment in Germany's 
dealings with Spain. The Spaniards make no secret of 
what they expect—French Morocco. Such high officials 
as General Aranda have openly demanded the transfer 
of sovereignty, and the Spanish press has followed with 
extreme hostility such projects as the trans-Saharan rail- 
way, which, it claims, is calculated to bind Morocco still 
more closely to the French Empire. Nor has it escaped 
the attention of Spanish observers that Germany is pro- 
viding much of the money and materials for this 
French venture. If Germany were to demand occu- 
pation, the use of air-fields and bases, or a joint 
attack upon Gibraltar, there is only one _ bribe 
that could conceivably tempt the more _ responsible 
Spanish elements and that is a definite guarantee of the 
future status of French Morocco ; and as long as Vichy 
is useful to Hitler—and there is evidence that Vichy is 
very useful—it would be difficult for the Germans to 
give that pledge. 

As with every other potential battle-front, the fate 
of the Iberian Peninsula depends upon the decisions that 
are being taken or have already been taken in Berlin this 
winter. The real deterrent might well be that by invad- 
ing the Peninsula, the Nazis would make unavo‘dable 
a counter-invasion by the British and Americans of all 
Portugal’s island bases and Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in Africa. New bases such as these, well held and 
resolutely used, might counteract the very advantage—in- 
creased striking power at sea—which Hitler could hope to 
find in Iberia. But Hitler’s reasons are not always those of 
his adversaries. It is impossible to be too vigilant. 


of Men 


manpower in the Services as “an indispensable measure 
of war.” 

The Army bears the brunt of the Committee’s 
indictment. ‘There are “few misfits” in the Navy. ‘Lhe 
Royal Air Force is not so free from misfits as the Navy : 
but “it has nothing comparable in scale to the misfits 
and misapp.ications that appear in some parts of the 
Army.” The Army’s task is not only harder, but much 
harder than that of the other two Services, but “our 
investigation has shown a continuing failure to use 
men of engineering skill.” In interviews at various 
Army headquarters with men chosen from trade umion 
and employers’ lists—admittedly with the deliberate 1n- 
tention of bringing to light misfits and misuses—well 
over half of the men possessing “ skill for which there 
is strong unsatisfied demand ” were not being used at 
their trade. The headquarters interviews were supple- 
mented by interviews at Army stations covering, this me, 
not a biased selection, but all or a fair sample of the 
engineers in each’ unit examined ; nearly two-fifths were 
not being used as engineers. Four out of every five skilled 
men selected from the Royal Engineers for interviews 
at headquarters were not being used as skilled men ; half 
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of those seen from the Royal Army Service Corps, the 
Corps of Signals and the Koyal Artulery were, 
ntly, being wasted. 

The cases cited in the report are not, it is true, repre- 
gotative. But they are facts, and they make astonishing 
reading. An electrical instrument tester, mustered as an 
dectrician, has spent nine months digging and cooking. 
Another man who served as an electrician in the Regular 
Amy and then in a dockyard is used as an odd job man 
yd gardener. Another, mustered as a coppersmith, has 
never at any time done any coppersmith’s work in the 
Amy. Another electrician “experiences difficuity in 
ping allowed to go on a course while he is needed as 
tatman.” A sheet metal worker is “ sweeping barracks.” 
A fitter with garage, motor fitting shop and turbine ex- 

ience is his unit’s “sanitary man.” Four men, all 
fitters, turners and erectors who served their time with 
the GWR, are graded and used as “learners.” A tool 
fitter is employed as a bricklayer’s labourer. The sample, 
itis true, was very small ; but there is no reason to believe 
that it was not representative. 

This is a heavy charge. Many of these misfits repre- 
snt the “cream of industry.” Every man of this type 
wthdrawn from munitions work represents a blow to 
the war eflort ; and the Army is not making use of them. 
Some of them should never have been allowed by the 
Ministry of Labour to reach the Army. Under the German 


ystem, where a man’s workbook is his industrial identity 


card as well as his passport into the forces, none of them 
would have been “lost,” Territorials, reservists or not. 
But the proposal for a real National Register in this 
country was killed politically. There must be engineers 
inthe Army to maintain the machines of war “ continu- 
wsly in action under all conditions,” and the Army’s 
requirements have been “ substantially enlarged” since 
lst summer. But after its inquiries, the Committee’s view 
is that the reservoir of unused engineering skill already in 
the Army is larger than its requirements, except for 
amament artificers. The problem is to comb out the 
Army itself. 

The Army has been unfortunate in this war. In the 
feld, the gallantry of its men and the fine improvisa- 
tons of some of its commanders have been quite unable 
0 outweigh its lack of equipment and preparation. Nor 
it quite true to say that the Army has had upwards of 
wo years to put its house in order. Dunkirk was a dis- 
astrous setback, and the months after June, 1940, were 
months of great danger and inevitable makeshifts. The 
Army has grown more than the other Services—and 
much more than the munitions industries; “its rate 
of growth has been subject to violent fluctuations ”; and 
an industrial concern which had expanded as rapidly 
might well have had many glaring misfits. At the outset 
of the war, it took in Territorials with no reference to 
their industrial skill but only to their volunteering. And 
the machinery of transfer in the Army, which is not a 
centralised Service like the Navy and the RAF, but a 
combination of corps and units with “ strong local asso- 
cations or sectional traditions,” is complicated. “ The 
moral is that stronger steps are needed to deal with a 
more difficult problem”; and it is hard to escape the 
impression that both the attitude and the organisation 
of the Army have been seriously at fault. 

The Army’s attitude is illustrated by the apologia, 
appended to the Committee’s report, which it has taken 
the War Office three and a half months to prepare. In 
the height of total war, it is a document which reflects 
nothing but discredit upon those responsible for it. The 

Mmittee made two. main proposals; first, the enlist- 
ment of men, not into this or that corps, but into the 

y as a single Service, to be received, examined and 
‘orted at common centres, and only to be posted to their 
definite corps when it is clear that they are required and 

used ; and, secondly, the establishment of a Corps 
of Mechanical Engineers, so that, as in the Navy, engin- 
ts may be set to “ catch, test, train and use ” engineers. 
To the first proposal, the War Office’s considered reply 
§ that enlistment for corps is a “ major feature of pre- 
Wat army organisation” and “ based upon feelings of 
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local sentiment and tradition”; “to attempt such a 
change at the present juncture might be dangerous.” The 
second proposal, the setting-up of a Corps of Mechanical 
Engineers, is in the hands of a committee of three senior 
members of the War Office ; it is doubted whether major 
changes in organisation can be undertaken during a war. 
The question of necessity, it seems, does not arise. 

The problem is to waste no skill and waste no men. 
The Army wastes both. Its local and sectional organisa- 
tion tends to place men in irrelevant pigeon-holes. It 
creates the very difficulties of selection, training, cross- 
posting and re-mustering which impede economy of man- 
power. Its outlook is parochial ; commanding officers are 
reluctant to lose men for other duties ; local facilities 
for trade testing and trade training are, not unnaturally, 
very limited, to say the best ; there is “a general, almost 
pathetic ignorance” among the men about measures to 
assist them to re-muster. It is an old Army story. It takes 
an unconscionable time for reforms of any kind to be 
iccepted at the top; and it takes even longer for them 
to percolate, as effective practice, to the bottom. Local 
commanders are too busy or disinclined to apply new- 
fangled notions ; sometimes, they are just not interested. 
This applies to the effective use of women in the Services 
almost as much as to the proper use of skilled men. Often 
it applies to the bread-and-butter matters of board and 
lodging as well ; and the Army’s system of control and 
inspection from above is astonishingly ineffective. Nor 
is it simply a question of the diehard Regular as against 
the more open-minded officer recruited from business 
or industry. Diehard Regulars there are at every level of 
the hierarchy, stubborn and inflexible. But many of the 
most striking cases of local lack of adaptability have 
occurred in Territorial units, often raised en bloc by firms 
and business houses. The best commanders may well be 
the intelligent amateurs, but the worst are the unintelli- 
gent amateurs. It is a question of intelligence and, by and 
large, of youth, not of status. Russia’s army leaders, for 
instance, are both young and intelligent. Efforts have 
been made, the Committee admits, to make better use of 
skilled men in the Army. Two Army Council Instructions 
of October, 1940, and March, 1941, set up machinery to 
test and re-muster them. But within the Army’s present 
framework of organisation, and with the present attitude 
and capabilities of many of its officers and NCOs, even 
the best of intentions tend to run to waste in the sand. 
The Army seems constitutionally indisposed to learn 
new ways and oddly unable to get them put into practice 
when it has learned them. 

The Beveridge Committee has put two specific projects 
of reorganisation forward ; and apparently they have both 
been burked and shelved. But it remains imperatively 
true that ‘i 

the first claim on the services of engineers is of that 

service or industry or Organisation which can use their 

rare skill most fully for a national purpose. 

If one branch of the Army cannot use them, they must 
go to another that can, or be released to industry. Diffi- 
culties or not, the Army authorities must secure this 
somehow, or help to lose the war. It is, in the main, the 
marginal use of men that is bad, the specialised use of 
a small elite and the grafting on of techn'cians and 
women. The Army does depend on trained fighting men 
in the last resort, and with the more military aspects of 
the Army the Beveridge Committee is not concerned. 
Indeed, it could be argued that the particular defects now 
uncovered arise because the Army is too military. It 
cannot see the problem of a trained, equipped and main- 
tained army and its industrial background as a single 
whole. Industrial considerations are regarded as irrelevant 
civilian fancies, separate and admitted grudgingly. But 
the problem goes deeper even than this. Primarily it is 
a problem not of engineers but of soldiers. It is a minority 
problem, because the core of the new mechanised Army 
is keen and able. But there is a crying need to comb out. 
not only those who are misfits because of their skill, their 
youth or their physical fitness, but also the incompetent. 
the intransigent, the apathetic and the stupid—to weed 
out wasters as well as waste, at every rank. 
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HAT is wrong with the civil service? War neces- 

sarily increases the burdens resting on the execu- 
tive machinery of government; it brings thousands of 
men and women, almost by definition selected from the 
most competent, into Government departments ; and 
many thousands who are left outside have mugh more to 
do with the civil service than would normally be the case. 
There seems to be a fairly general agreement, shared even 
by some permanent civil servants and argued with inten- 
sity of feeling by nearly all the “ temporaries,” that some- 
thing is wrong. What is it? And how can it be put right? 

One thing at least is perfectly clear. The civil servant, 
especially of the higher grades, is quite exceptionally 
hard-working. The old days of leisure when the civil 
service, like the fountains in Trafalgar Square, “ played 
from ten to four” went long before the war. For many 
years now, virtually all senior civil servants have been 
bearing a burdeh of toil and responsibility well above the 
average for the community; and for the past thirty 
months ordinary hard work has risen to a frenzy of unre- 
mitting devotion to the desk. In every Government 
department there are men who are killing themselves with 
work. Whether there is a proper economy of effort is 
another question—an upper limit to hours worked might 
be of advantage not merely for its effects on health but 
also as a means of compelling a distinction to be made 
between the more and the less important—but at least it 
must be said to the honour of the service that its diligence 
and its devotion are beyond praise. 

The criticisms of the service tend to take two opposite 
and contradictory lines. Both, of course, concern the 
function of bureaucracy, and of individual civil servants, 
in the democratic state. But one school holds that the 
civil servant is playing too big a réle, the other that he is 
playing too small a réle. Lord Hewart with his phrase 
“The New Despotism” was one of the first champions 
of the former school, and though his objection was the 
somewhat professional one of a lawyer, there are 
others who have more recently joined him in accusing 
“the bureaucracy ” of taking too much power. This was 
Lord Perry’s thesis in a speech in the House of Lords 
some months ago and in a pamphlet subsequently issued”. 
Sir Roger Keyes’s dark hints in the House of Commons 
about the “dead hand” in Whitehall, which exercised a 
power greater than the Prime Minister’s, fall under the 
same head. 

The second charge commonly levelled against the 
modern civil service is that it is inefficient ; that so far 
from reaching out for more power. it is incapable of 
adequately performing its duties even on the present scale. 
It is claimed that the civil service practises a form of 
administrative ca’ canny ; that its members shirk responsi- 
bility as individuals ; that they shelve vital decisions and 
employ their energies most effectively in inhibiting 
decisive actjon. Unlike the business man, who is said (on 
somewhat scanty evidence) to be energetic, shrewd and 
ruthless, the civil servant is pictured as a smooth-spoken 
clerk, procrastinating and timid. 

Of these two charges, there can be no doubt which is 
the more telling. Most of those who have had intimate 
contact with the civil service would completely deny the 
truth of the first. Extension of the functions of Whitehall, 
both before and during the war, has taken piace, often 
tardily, at the express behest of Parliament. The creation 
of a Ministry of Supply (an immense exiension of bureau- 
cratic control) and the generalisation of conscription, pro- 
jects which commanded widespread support among the 
rank and file of back bench members, were delayed until 
grossly overdue, and there is no evidence to show that the 
most powerful influences in their favour were those of 
the civil service. Indeed, it would be truer to say that the 
delay was in no small measure due to the absence of an 
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adequate bureaucratic machine. The great growth iy 
recent years of cartels and monopolies is largely due 
the fact that the civil service, while seeing the Necessity 
for some organisation of industry, shied away from th 
prospect of doing the job itself. 

But if it is not true that, despite Lord Hewart’s porten. 
tous warning, the civil service exhibits a dangerous lug 
for power, it is true that the bureaucratic machine js 
dangerously hampered by indecision and a tendency tp 
play for safety. Confirmation of this can be obtaine 
from the pages of a recent (and most readable and ip. 
formative) studyt of the senior civil service by one of its 
recently retired members, Mr. H. E. Dale. Mr. Dale i 
inclined to trace the deficiency to a decline in the quality 
of entrants into the service and especially in the quality 
of those who remain in it long enough to reach high rank 
In peace time, the number of civil servants in a position 
to exercise real influence on policy is very small. Mr. 
Dale puts the total at no more than $50, including all 
professional civil servants from the rank of assistant secre- 
tary upwards, principal private secretaries to Ministers 
and specialist advisers. In reality, so great is the concen- 
tration of functions, that the number of those who reall 
count is probably much smaller, perhaps hardly extending 
outside the 20 or 30 men at the top. These are the men 
who could, theoretically, exercise that supreme power 
feared by the critics of bureaucracy. Mr. Dale affirms 
that “they do many more things than forty or fifty years 
ago ; but in reality they do no more without the authority 
of Parliament and Ministers.” He suggests that the highes: 
officials are now less able to get across their opinions and 
to bring effective influence to bear on the Government 
than they were at the close of the last century because of 
an impoverishment in personal qualities. And this, in 
its turn, he ascribes (to put it in words rather blunter than 
his own) to the fact that the civil service is no longet 
recruited so nearly exclusively from the type of man who 
was educated (and his father before him) at Eton and 
Christ Church. ,; 

It is tempting to dismiss this view with contempt, as 
unworthy of a democratic age—just as the famous 
statement that officer-material was to be found only 
among public schoolboys was rejected by an angry House 
of Commons. It ought not to be true in a democratic 
country ; but, in fact, it is uncomfortably near the truth. 
The quantitative growth in secondary and university educa- 
tion has increased the competition in the civil service 
examination and doubtless excludes many public school 
boys who, forty years ago, would have passed into the 
service without difficulty. But the men from secondary 
schools, though they can beat the public schoolboy at 
an examination, often do not have the qualities of breadth 
of mind, of self-reliance and confidence that are needed 
at the top of the civil service or of any profession. What 
is infuriating about Mr Dale’s book is not that he states 
this truth—for it is a truth, or very nearly so—but that 
he is so complacent about it. The reason he gives for the 
difference is the palpably false one that the secondary 
school boy is over-driven in youth and exhausted in 
middle age—instead of the real one that he grows 
up in an atmosphere of social inferiority and 1s never 
allowed—especially in Mr Dale’s world of schools and 
ties and clubs—to forget it. And Mr Dale’s remedy 1s, 
apparently, to restrict entry to the “ right” type of man, 
instead of to set about removing the inferiority. He ignores 
the fact that the Foreign Office, which is still recruited on 
his principles, is not noticeably superior in efficiency. 

This is the basic defect of the civil service. But it 1s 
also the basic defect of the whole of the British social 
structure, as at present constituted, and the remedy obvi- 
ously cannot be sought within a purely service frame- 
work. There are, however, two further suggestions, 


+“ The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain.” By H. E. 


Dale. Clarendon Press. 12s. 
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specific to the civil service, that can be made. The first 
is that there should be much more two-way movement 
between the civil service and the community it serves. 
Conditions have changed radically—not least in the 
scope and character of the functions of government— 
since Gladstone laid the foundations of the service. It 
is no longer true that an educated gentleman, trained 
since youth to the habit of administration, can deal with 
all the problems of state by inspired amateurism in a 
Trappist atmosphere. The problems are vastly larger 
and vastly more technical. 

The border-line between policy and administration 
becomes, every year, harder to draw. More and more, 
Government is reaching out—and should reach out—into 
the intricacies of economic life. It cannot really be main- 
tained that men taken into offices straight from the Uni- 
versity can properly cope with problems such as these. In 
wartime, the civil service takes able and experienced men 
from wherever it can find them, and at any age. It should 
do the same in peacetime. And once in, they should not 
be kept behind locked doors. The precedent set by the 
Ministry of Labour in requiring its officers to have experi- 
ence of Employment Exchanges might be followed in 
other departments. The aim should be for every civil ser- 
vant of the administrative grade to serve a regular turn in 
the outside world. Without losing its qualities of integrity 
and judgment, the civil service must become more expert 
and practical. 

The second suggestion relates to the organisation of 
the work of the service. At present, functions are concen- 
trated, but responsibility is diffused. In each great depart- 


NOTES OF 


Writing on the Wall 

Singapore has fallen—within a week of the first 
Japanese landing. Outclassed as much as outnumbered, the 
British forces were driven back from the coasts to the city 
and then surrounded. There was little or no military evacu- 
ation. The Japanese claim to have captured 60,000 men— 
15,000 British, 13,000 Australian and 32,000 Indians—as 
well as a lot of valuable war material. This stupendous 
failure, coming at the end of two months’ uniformly un- 
successful campaigning, has left the British people dazed 
and shaken. How could things go so desperately wrong? 
Why was it impossible—after all the hopeful, backslapping 
statements of recent weeks—to hold out longer than a bare 
week? Singapore calls for a fundamental re-examination of 
the British position. There must be some certainty that 
the mistakes made in the Far East are not a universal 
feature of the British war effort. Every lesson must be 
tuthlessly learnt, every weakness repaired while there are 
still some bases upon which Britain’s military power can 
test. The faults in the Malayan campaign seem to fall into 
two categories, the errors and mistakes of the civilian 
administration and the ineptitudes of the military. On the 
Civilian side, the fact that stands out above all others 
is the indifference with which the native peoples watched 
the struggle. Clearly the British Colonial system of planters 
and civil servants had struck no roots and roused no 
loyalty. In the hour of testing, it was proved that no 
bonds held together a community of interest and resistance. 
The Asiatics did not feel it was their war. Quite apart 
from the depressing effect of this on morale, it had serious 
economic consequences. The workers faded away from the 
war zone. Soldiers had to be diverted from fighting to do 
a labourer’s job. The approach of immediate danger only 
imcreased the unwillingness of the native peoples to take 
any part in the war; defence at Singapore was crippled 
by this non-co-operation. 
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_ Against this background of native indifference and officia! 
mcompetence, the military failures had all the more dis- 
astrous effect. There was from start to finish a shortage 
of material—the British campaign which is fully equipped 
as ‘yet to be fought. But there was also faulty use of what 
‘quipment there was. The Japanese land, sea and air forces 
©O-Operated with mechanical precision. The British effort 
appeared to show all the weaknesses of dual or even triple 
Control. There was also an obvious stiffness and unadapta- 


ment of state, the pyramid still ascends to a single man 
at the top, and if the permanent head of a large depart- 
ment is to do no more than keep himself informed of 
what goes on, he must spend his whole time reading, 
with no opportunity to think or to plan or to exercise 
judgment. So overloaded is the senior civil service that 
even the most important matters can secure only a frac- 
tion of the attention of any official of high rank. On 
the other hand, an individual rarely, if ever, decides 
anything. All but the smallest matters are settled in 
committees, which means that they are first delayed and 
then compromised. For good administration in peace- 
tinie—and a hundred times more so in wartime—this 
state of affairs should be reversed. Functions should be 
specialised but responsibility concentrated. Each officer’s 
task should be clearly defined and not too extensive ; 
but within that field, the responsibility for reaching a 
decision—and the right decision—should be squarely 
on him. A committee—that is, a committee with powers 
of decision, as distinct from a purely consultative com- 
mittee—should be taken as a confession of weakness. 

It is perfectly evident that, for as far ahead as can be 
seen, the state is going to play a very large part in the 
national life. Before any elaborate structure of hopes 
can be built on state intervention, the nineteenth-century 
concepts on which the civil service is founded will have 
to be revised. Fortunately, there are many hundreds of 
men and women from all walks of life who now have 
intimate knowledge of the service and its ways. The 
task is to take advantage of their knowledge, to pool 
their criticisms and not to be afraid of reform. 


THE WEEK 


bility in the approach of the British strategists. The use the 
Japanese could make of apparently unsuitable appranches 
—rivers, swamps, thick forest—does not appear to have 
been properly assessed. In fact, it hardly seems to have 
impinged upon the consciousness of the local commanders, 
for the trick which at each point turned the British line 
in Malaya—infiltration from the swamp-ridden western 
shore—was practised yet again and with final effect on the 
island of Singapore. This unimaginative strategy and failure 
to get full use out of what equipment there was sprang in 
the last resort from defective and uninspiring leadership. 
If does not appear that the local commanders showed any 
powers of rallying their tired and dispirited men. The 
drive, the energy, the dynamism were all on the side of the 
Japanese. The disturbing fact in this picture is that, apart 
from the one problem of faulty colonial policy, there are 
no errors and incapacities that might not equally be present 
on any other battle front. Singapore suggests that the 
changes needed in the conduct of the British war effort are 
fundamental enough to be called revolutionary. New men, 
new methods, new weapons and new ideas—these may 
well be the condition of Britain’s survival. 


* * * 


Through the Narrows 


When three heavy German warships passed through 
the Straits of Dover undestroyed en route from Brest 
to Heligoland, the whole world was aghast. Now it appears 
that it was a famous victory—for the Allies. In Brest, Mr 
Churchill said in the Commons on Tuesday, the Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen were a constant menace 
to the Atlantic and Mediterranean trade routes, requiring 
constant naval and costly air attention. In home waters, it 
seems they are not so dangerous. The Prime Minister 
suggested that their flight through the Channel represented 
the surrender of a strong point after ten months’ relentless 
bombardment. It had not, perhaps, been realised that, in 
Brest, these warships were a continuous high seas threat. 
That much-bombed harbour was regarded by most people 
on the basis of communiqués, as a prison for the vessels, 
rather than a strong point or point d’appui. Their astonish- 
ment and perturbation when the escape took place was as 
much due to the small effects of 4,000 tons of bombs, 
diverted from other targets, as to fear of the consequences. 
Nor indeed can the consequences be written off so lightly. 
More than ever this is a sea war. Whether the three war- 
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ships have gone into hiding or not remains to be seen. 
But it is certain that they have now joined with the rest 
of Hitler’s Navy to make a powerful fleet ; and the French 
tleet is still at large. In ali the seven seas, the calls upon 
the great but shaken Anglo-American navies is unexampled, 
and the presence of a Western Axis fleet on the British 
tlank, close to the supply route to Russia and not yet out 
of range of the Atlantic, is no light matter. It was a famous 
victory, but a committee of inquiry, under Mr Justice 
Bucknill, is already at work to find out why it was allowed 
to happen. 


Draco Antipodensis 


There can be no complaint that Mr Curtin’s plan of 
economic control is insufficiently drastic. Its nine points 
cover a wide range and cut very deep. In brief summary, 
they are:— 

1. The sale or investment of capital is prohibited except by 
permission or for such obvious purposes as investment in 
public loans. This is intended to eliminate speculation and 
concentrate capital transfers on immediate war needs. 

2. Prices of all goods and services are to be pegged, with 
present prices as a maximum, 

3. Profits, exclusive of taxes paid, will be pegged at 4 per 
cent on capital, defined to include reserves invested in the 
business. 

4. Interest rates for different classes of investment will be 
fixed, but without altering the rates paid on any Common 
wealth securities. 

5. Wages will be pegged at their present level, though there 
is to be “a margin of tolerance . . . to permit the completion 
of existing negotiations and an adjustment of wages con- 
sidered to be reasonable in relation to the level of wages 
in comparable industries.” Wages are to continue to be 
adjusted in accordance with changes in the cost of living. 

6. Transfers of labour are to be under Government contro! 

7. Absenteeism is to be a punishable offence. 

8. The Government is to have power to proclaim any 
area under military control. 

9. Speculation in commodities will be prohibited. 


It has since been announced that the manufacture of a 
long list of non-essential goods is to be prohibited in Vic- 
toria and South Australia and possibly in other states later. 
This programme reflects the political composition of the 
Government that has introduced it. Thus both capital and 
labour have their freedom of movement removed, but 
capital also suffers a severe loss of income, while labour 
is told only that it cannot have much more. But this is a 
matter of equity that the Australian people can be left to 
adjust. A more serious objection would be that many of 
the items on the programme wil] require a vast amount 
of interpretation and of administrative control. The 
first test of Mr Curtin’s plan will come when the detailed 
regulations are issued. And the second test will come when 
they are enforced. In the meantime all that can be said 
is that it is a valiant effort to make up for lost time. 


* ” a 


Java in Danger 


Before Singapore had fallen, the attack on Sumatra 
had begun. After a preliminary skirmish with many 
hundreds of parachute troops dropped in the great oil 
centre of Palembang, the Dutch defenders had to meet a 
Japanese landing in force at the southern end of the island. 
The invaders now control Palembang and the oilfields, and 
are astride the Malacca Straits. If the Japanese hold is 
maintained, the economic loss to the Allies is serious, for 
over 60 per cent of the Netherlands Indies’ oil output 
comes from the Palembang area and this percentage 
includes aviation fuel, of which the Japanese have been 
exceptionaily short. However, by a .drastic “scorching ” 
of the oil installations unequalled even perhaps in Russia 
for deliberate self-sacrifice—$25 millions worth of damage 
was systematically done—the Dutch have deprived the 
mvaders for many months to come of any hope of securing 
supplies from their temporary possession. The chief danger 
is therefore strategic, not economic. If the Japanese can 
keep control in Sumatra, they can block up the main 
supply route from Europe and India to the beleaguered 
Dutch islands. Java is the new storm centre of attack 
and now it is threatened from Sumatra and Singapore to 
the north-west, Banjermassin in Borneo to the north and 
Macassar to the north-east. The loss of the Imperial army 
in Singapore leaves the Dutch virtually alone in defence 
of the last Allied citadel. The Empire can give some air 
support—though this is still radically insufficient—but the 
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moving up of reserves from either west or east is desperately 
handicapped by the Japanese control of the China ay 
Yet the next phase turns on the problem of 
ene. The Dutch cannot hold up the floog 
alone. 


Burma Base 


Singapore was not taken from the sea; and it can by 
retaken from the land—unless the Japanese and th 
Germans between them can overrun the whole of Eurasia 
Nevertheless, any hope of a spesdy and effective counter. 
offensive against the Japanese in the South Seas depend 
upon maintaining Burma as a base. There are no direct road 
or rail communications from the valley of the Irriwaddy 
over to the Brahmaputra; and if the Japanese were tj 
capture Rangoon, the sea link would be cut; even now } 
is precarious. Burma is also the last land link with Free 
China, for it is doubtful whether an alternative road royte 
through Assam is far enough advanced to take the traffic 
of the Burma Road. The defence against Japan thus hinges 








on Burma. Are there to be the same errors in assessing the 
enemy’s strategy and in making full use of equipment and 
terrain? There are ominous signs—for example, the con- 
tinuous British retreat in the south, where the enemy, after 
crossing the Salween river, has now succeeded in crossing 
the river Blin. More hopeful is the successful activity of the 
RAF and the RAAF over Rangoon. Each attempted 
Japanese raid has been devastatingly attacked and beaten 
off. The position in the air thus seems definitely healthier. 
Again, the fact of Chinese reinforcement and the promise 
of more to come is a cheering factor. The Chinese have 
proved themselves ih their four-year struggle. It is to be 
hoped that no lingering prejudice will prevent the British 
authorities from co-operating to the full with—and indeed 
learning from—their new allies. 


* * * 


Death or Dishonour 


Sir William Jowitt has somewhat drastically suggested 
that persons convicted of operating in the black market 
shou'd be compelled to face a firing squad. This view 
appears to overshoot the mark, It would be a thousand 
pities if the problems of war were used to justify a pat 
regression in penal standards. Yet, it must be remembere 
that the extension of the death penalty, however distasteful, 
is not in itself an abrogation of the rule of law or an 
assimilation of British justice to Hitlerian standards. The 
essential difference between British and Nazi justice does 
not lie in mildness as against severity of punishment ; It 
that the former relies upon conviction, after trial, by . 
impartial jury and allows the right to be expertly detente 
while the latter relies on summary, arbitrary conviction ane 
on the evidence of informers and agents provocateurs. *™* 
real case against extension of the death penalty 1s that it 1s 
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revocable. It is true that the imposition of fines for black 
market offences, even of fines assessed at three times the 
cash value of the transaction, is not, and cannot be, 
dfective. Any form of financial levy can be shifted, in 
whole or in part, on to the ultimate consumers, and can 
probably be insured through some system of risk pooling. 
Imprisonment cannot be dodged, and this is the remedy 
which must be applied if biack market crimes are to be 
rooted out. Profiteering in and cornering of foodstuffs are 
serious forms of sabotage, calculated to affect morale as 
well as to inflict material damage. It is quite plain that the 
imposition of a fine is not an adequate deterrent. There is 
every reason to believe that imprisonment and forthright 
prosecution would suffice to stop the racket. ‘The imposition 
of a death penalty would result in juries failing to convict. 


* * * 


Determining Needs 


When the Determination ot Needs Bill was introduced 
into Parliament a year ago, it caused a minor revolt among 
certain members of the Labour Party who were aggrieved 
because the principle of a means test was not completely 
abolished. The Act, however, did mark an important step 
forward in the administration of the social services. It 
established the principle that those in distress, whether 
fom unemployment or from old age, were the responsi- 
bility primarily of the state, not of their relatives and 
in-laws. Thus, instead of comparing the needs and resources 
of all the members of a household before arriving at the 
sum to be paid to an applicant for state assistance, the 
Assistance Board now compares the needs and resources 
aly of the applicant, his wife (or her husband) 
and dependants—that is, mainly children too young to 
eam their own living. Although, as the Board’s report on 
the first six months’ working of the Act points out, the 
change in procedure only affected about one-third of the 
pensioners with supplementary pensions and a rather 
smaller proportion of unemployed, it is an important 
change ; it placed the assessment of needs on much the 
same basis as assessment for income tax reliefs. But the 
drawback of income-tax—its extreme complication, 
especially for persons with low incomes—also applies to 
the determination of needs. The regulations embodying the 
principle of the Act have clearly been generously drawn 
up and liberalfy administered ; moreover, the Board, on 
its Own initiative, has reviewed ail cases which might be 
affected by the new procedure, even though the pensioner 
or unemployed had not himself taken any action—and has 
tefrained from reducing the payments in the few cases 
where the strict application of the regulations would have 
involved a reduction. Nevertheless, the fact that non 
dependent members of an applicant’s household are ex- 
pected to contribute at all towards the househo!d expendi- 
ture—even though the maximum assumed contribution is 
my 78. a week—-must introduce invidious comparisons 
between the payments to one pensioner or unemployed 
person and another. The increases in payments, too, which 
tesult from the new regulations, are ver y small. Only in 
one-tenth of the pension cases have they amounted to more 
than 5s. a week and over half are under 2s. 6d., though 
i the unemployment cases nearly 12 per cent receive 
increases of more than ros. The Board’s report, in spite 
of the favourable light it throws on the administration of 
state assistance, merely strengthens the belief that the 
best Principle would be the establishment of a minimum 

ow which no one could fall, whether old, unemployed, 
sick or disabled. 


The Disabled 


; The anomalies between one form ol _ State assistance 
amd another are again thrown into relief by the details 
of the bigger pensions for the war disabled and war 
widows and orphans. The pension for a totally disabled 
man has been raised from 34s. 2d. to 378. 6d., the increase 
tine exactly in proportion to the rise in the cost of living 
ace 1915 when the disablement pensions of the last war 

Were settled. For a woman, the increase is from 24s. 2d. 
Ye =. A totally disabled man will now receive 9s. 2d. 
a cate. 1d. for his first child and §s. §d. for his 
lena compared with 8s. 4d., 6s. 3d., and §s. 
ftom os rs ensions for war widows have been increased 
incapable r: to 25s. for widows over 40 or who are 
a 0 omnes, and from 1§s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. in 
total ses. Is there any reason why the eldest child of a 
Y disabled soldier should receive less than the eldest 
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child of a serving soldier, who receives 8s. 6d.? Or why 
the second child of a serving soldier should receive 6s. 6d. 
and his subsequent children §s., while the second and all 
other children of the totally disabled soldier receive 5s. 5d.? 
Moreover, the position as between disabled persons them- 
selves is again anomalous. A man totally disabled by sick- 
ness or accident at. work receives no allowance for his 
dependants under national health insurance or workmen’s 
compensation. In the latter case, as was revealed by a 
recent case in the Court of Appeal, he may have to refuse 
an amputation because there is no obligation on his em- 
ployers to provide him with an artificial limb. An injured 
soldier in similar circumstances can be assured by the 
Ministry of Pensions of the best artificial limb that medical 
skill has devised. The TUC has accepted the suggestion 
of a Ministry of Social Service, which would administer 
one inclusive scheme for all who are unable to earn their 
living—though, somewhat strangely, the TUC excludes 
workmen’s compensation from the scheme’s scope—and has 
included it in the proposals it has made to the Beveridge 
Committee. But even if the Government accepts the prin- 
ciple, there appears no likelihood of any action being taken 
until after the war, whereas the need for reform is more 
urgent now than ever. before. 


* * * 


The Generalissimo Sees for Himself 

General Chiang Kai-shek’s visit to India has touched 
the springs of native enthusiasm. Admiration for Chinese 
military prowess has become even more marked as the 
fall of Singapore and Japanese successes in Burma bring 
the enemy nearer home. There is also general satisfaction 
that the Generalissimo has had numerous and frank con- 
versations with leaders of Indian opinion, including Mr 
Gandhi himself, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Ceuncil. It is also most fortunate 
that a meeting has been arranged with Mr _ Jinnah, 
the influential leader of the Moslem League. Yet, it 
remains doubtful whether anything short of the realism 
induced by increasing military danger can serve to link the 
uneasy triangle composed by the British Raj, the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League. All sections of opinion 
recognise in General Chiang Kai-shek a powerful mediating 
influence, outside and above the passions of Indian politics. 
Yet it is to be feared that the extremists of all sorts are 
using his visit as an occasion to demand concessions rather 
than to make them. For the immediate future, the physical 
integrity of India and its ability to assist the Chinese people 
ire the sole relevant considerations. Mr Nehru has hinted 
that the present Government is incapable of arousing 
national enthusiasm and a unified, vigorous will to victory. 
The blunt truth is that at the present juncture the hetero- 
geneous opposition cannot afford to let it fall. Nor can the 
British authorities afford to miss any opportunity of dis- 
playing good will on their part. In this connection, it is 
satisfactory that the Government of India has been invited 
to select representatives to attend the Empire War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council. This decision implies recog- 
nition of dominion status in fact, and an indication that 
its grant in law will not be unreasonably withheld or 
delayed when the war is over. 
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The Other Fronts 


In Russia and Libya the picture is the same—a pause 
full of intense activity and preparation. True, the Russian 
lull has lasted now since the end of January, whereas in 
Libya it is only eleven days old. In Russia, too, the lull 
is likely to last some weeks yet, for the frozen grip of winter 
has immobilised the front and all the various Russian doings 
—guerilla raids into White Russia, patrols, local action— 
are simply designed to give the Germans no respite during 
a time in which they had countea on rest and recuperation. 
In Libya the lull will not last much longer ; there is every 
sign that a major offensive is in sight. The British still 
hold a strong line at Gazala, but reports suggest that 
Rommel has been able to bring up considerably greater 
reinforcements than the British command. He has the 
advantage of a shortened line not only in Libya but across 
the Mediterranean. British supplies must on the whole 
be shipped via the Cape, and as a result of Singapore’s 
fall, a new and uncomfortable situation is likely to develop 
very soon on the Indian Ocean. Difficult days lie ahead 
in North Africa; only in the air have the British real 
superiority. Here the performance of the new Kittyhawk 
fighters in destroying 20 and damaging 10 enemy planes 
without loss to themselves has been this week’s little candle 
in an exceedingly naughty world. 


* * x 


Japanese Gains 


It is still too early to assess the full economic im- 
plications of the fall of Malaya and Singapore and of the 
deep penetration of the Japanese into the Dutch East 
Indies. For example, the only two sources of oil supplies 
still available to the Allies in the Far East are in Java and 
Burma. While Burma’s output of more than one million 
tons per annum is adequate for local and Chinese needs, 
Java will probably have little to spare for Australia and 
New Zealand, which will have to be supplied from the 
United States or from the Gulf of Persia. The loss of 
rubber, tin and other minerals will be inconvenient to the 
Allies, but not serious enough to hamper the production 
of war equipment. Japan, on the other hand, will now be 
able to repair many of the weak spots in her armour. The 
oilfields now occupied in Sumatra, Borneo and Tarakan 
are capable of meeting her needs twice over. She has access 
to many times her own requirements of rubber and tin ore. 
The occupation of the island of Bintau, south of Singapore, 
will provide her with the bauxite necessary to maintain and 
expand the output of aluminium. Her meagre iron resources 
can again be supplemented from the deposits in Malaya. 
In Celebes she will be able to replenish her scarce supplies 


of nickel. The immediate benefit which Japan will derive — 


from her conquests depends, except in the case of crops, 
on the extent to which plant and equipment have been 
destroyed. If all the oil refineries have been completely 
wrecked, it will take many months before Japan will be 
able to resume operations. But it would take comparatively 
little time—perhaps a few months—to restart the pro- 
duction of crude oil, which could be treated in thé 
refineries in Japan itself. Again, if the tin smelters at 
Penang and Singapore were destroyed, the possession of tin 
sre would be of little use to Japan, whose own refining 
capacity is small. But since the extent of the damage done 
to plant and equipment is not known, it is impossible, at 
this stage, to assess the short-term gains of Japan. If the 
Japanese occupation lasts a year or more, however, a large 
part of the fabulous wealth of Malaysia will be available to 
Japan’s war industries. 


* * * 


Child Labour 


Nothing could be more short-sighted than the prom- 
ulgation of the General Emergency Order of December 
23, 1941, for Potteries which raises the maximum hours 
per week to be worked by young persons under 16 in that 
industry from 47 to 53 with a minimum of 48. The Order 
has been agreed to by representatives of both labour and 
employers on the ground that the extension of working 
hours will release labour for the war effort. It would be 
inappropriate to question the sincerity of the parties to 
the agreement, but it is strikingly evident that the decision 
is misguided. An eight-hour day worked on six days in the 
week in an industry where conditions are far from ideal 
and where there is a particular danger of silicosis and lead 
poisoning is almost certainly too much for children under 
16 years of age. To increase working hours further is a 
great folly implying definite overstrain for a section of the 
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rising generation and justification in terms of the war effort 
implies much muddled thinking. If it is necessary, in order 
to win the war, to employ juvenile labour on all work 
which it can perform efficiently, so releasing every adult 
in the country for skilled work, heavy work or the force 
the employment of child labour must still be regulated s 
that immature powers are not exhausted. But there is as 
yet no inkling that a stage has been reached in the 
mobilisation of labour when every man and woman is full 
employed on essential work and when further output cont 
obtained only by drawing on juvenile reserves, When this 
stage is reached, the use of child labour can be justified 
only in essential industries, however broadly these are 
classified. It is quite true that the pottery industry released 
so much labour by the concentration scheme that there 
is at present a serious shortage of pottery both for the 
home market and for export. But that is no excuse for 
allowing working hours which are directly contrary to the 
advice of the Industrial Health Research Board and a Home 
Office Memorandum in the early months of the war. It is to 
be hoped that Mr Bevin will re-examine the matter, and wil 
prove as staunch a defender of the interests of young 
persons—who ought in any case to be still enjoying the 
benefits of Mr Butler’s care—as he is of the rights of adult 


workers. 
* * * 


Waiting and Working 


Nothing is more wasteful of manpower than 
defence against air attack, The air weapon probably 
does more harm to the war effort of belligerent countries 
by the hundreds of -thousands of able-bodied men it 
immobilises, in static anti-aircraft batteries, searchlight 
units, balloon crews, observer corps and the several 
branches of civil defence, than by actual destruction. In the 
Services, the gradual, possibly too gradual, policy is to 
replace men at these waiting points, so far as possible, by 
women and older men. In civil defence, it has now been 
decided that unpaid part-time members will be permitted 
to enrol in the Home Guard and receive Home Guard 
training. They will remain members of the civil defence 
services, and will only be called upon for military duties 
if fighting is imminent in their neighbourhood, and if they 
can be spared from civil defence. Similarly, the Home 
Guard is to assist in general civil defence and fire pre- 
vention duties. This plan for eking out manpower follows 
the recent decision to employ male wholetime workers of 
the civil defence services, including the National Fire 
Service, on the construction, adaptation or improvement 
of shelters, posts, stations and watertanks. Obviously, 
they have been confined to these self-regarding tasks 
because they will not be taken away from their 
places of duty ; equally obviously, the usefulness of this 
arrangement to the war effort will be very much restricted. 
It should not pass the wit of enterprising and ingenious 
engineers and manufacturers to devise means by which 
simple machinery could be installed accessible to some at 
least of these civil defenders, so that they—men and women, 
incidentally—could fill in their time by making munition 
parts. It is in small workshops that the margin of output 
for victory is to be found. 

* * * 


Landlord and Tenant 

An individual wartime grievance, which has perhaps 
been voiced more than any other, is the requisitioning o! 
premises by the Government. Last spring and summer, @ 
fresh crop of requisitioning, the result of the air-raid period, 
renewed the agitation and complaints of hardship, and an 
official investigation into requisitioning and compensator 
was carried out. The Landlord and Tenant (Requisitioned 
Land) Bill, which was introduced in the Lords and recelV 
its third reading in the House of Commons last week, 
gives legal effect to some of the recommendations of Mr 
John Morris, KC, who made the investigation. Its main 
object is to give tenants who are actually in occupa 
of requisitioned premises, whether for business or reeinene 
purposes, the right to disclaim their leases. This can omy 
be done if the tenants are actually using the premises 4 
the time the requisitioning takes place. Thus the Bill wow 
not have app'ied in a case such as that of Swift v. Macbean, 
which was heard recently. In that case, the defendants 
had taken a house in Cornwall for the duration, but 
last March the house, which was then vacant, je 


requisitioned and the defendants, who were “— 
in compensation £25 a year, against the £x63 lity 


which they had agreed to pay, denied further 
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for rent for premises which they were not allowed 
to occupy. Mr _ Justice Birkett, however, found for the 
plaintiffs. Under the new Bill, tenants will only have the 
option of disclaiming if their residence is real and con- 
inuous, and the landlord can apply to the court if he thinks 
this condition has not been complied with. The aim, as the 
Solicitor-General said, is to help the tenant who is forced 
to obtain alternative accommodation, not the tenant who 


has premises to spare. Moreover, there is no right of dis- ~ 


claimer where the lease has a long period to run, as there 
s no wish to enable tenants to escape from a long lease 
merely because the premises have been requisitioned for a 
short time ; and the right is consequently confined to cases 
where the unexpired term of the lease is five years or less 
or where the lease is one for the duration. The ‘second object 
of the Bill is to relieve the tenant, in cases where there is 
no disclaimer, from the obligation to pay, in his rent, for 
grvices such as heating and lighting which the landlord 
need no longer provide. Henceforward, the tenant will only 
be liable for the net rent, and the question of providing 
and paying for such services will be settled between the 
requisitioning authority and the landlord. 


* * 7 


A Case for Concentration 


The cocoa and chocolate trade provides, at the 
moment, an interesting example of the difficulties that 
arise in concentrating an indystry. As readers of The 
Economist will have learned from an advertisement which 
appeared in these columns two weeks ago, the biggest firm 
in the industry has secured large economies in the most 
crucially scarce factors of production. Output has fallen by 
only some 13 per cent, but 40 per cent of the labour, 20 
per cent of the factory space and 50 per cent of the paper 
and card formerly required have been saved. This has been 
done by simplification. The 99 lines of 1939 have been 
reduced to 16, the 237 packings to 29. The biggest change 
has been the virtually complete elimination of fancy assort- 
ments and confectionery and concentration on the simple 
lines such as cocoa and moulded chocolate. The question 
now arises whether the same process should not be extended 
to the whole industry. Simultaneously, there is the question 
of concentrating the industry, which is now carried on in 
over 100 factories, varying very considerably in size and 
in the number of operatives required to produce one ton 
per week, which ranges from about three to twenty. It is 
probable that the entire output for the country could be 
produced from the small group of factories with the lowest 
number of employees per unit of output. These, with 
certain exceptions, tend to be the largest factories and also 
those which specialise on moulded chocolate rather than 
assortments. If, however, concentration of this sort takes 
place, the question of compensating the firms that go out 
of business has to be faced. No doubt this could be arranged 
for in the industry during the duration of the emergency. 
But the insuperable difficulty hitherto has been that, under 
such an arrangement, the large firms would keep their good- 
will and connections, while the small firms would vanish 
from the public siglit. The doctrinaire might say that this 
was an almost perfect example of the disadvantages of the 
Private competitive structure of industry when it comes to 
cutting down the civil sector of a war economy. That may 
very well be true; but it has rarely been alleged that a 
competitive structure shows up well in a period of con- 
traction, for whatever reason the contraction is necessary. 
But the normal state of the chocolate industry has been, 
and will continue to be, one of rapid expansion, and no one 
in his senses would allege that a business which depends 
in the most literal sense on the satisfaction of different and 
varying human tastes can be run efficiently by anything 
other than the competition of private firms. 

* 


How then resolve the dilemma—the central dilemma of 

€ concentration policy—that the circumstances require a 
collective Structure for contraction in wartime, but a 
resumption of competition for post-war expansion ? The 
‘uggestion—which seems obvious to the outsider—of sus- 
Pending all private brands and producing only “ pool 
chocolate” for the duration is impracticable, because it 
Would involve using metal and labour to change the moulds, 
which now bear the manufacturer’s name. Perhaps the 
Solution, in this and in other industries, would be to limit 
€ nucleus firms, for a period after the war, to their 1939 
Production and to set aside, out of the wartime profits of 


€ industry, a fund for restoring the goodwill of those who 
Close down. 
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Shorter Notes 


Lord Woolton hopes that the non-priority adult will 
receive another half-pint of milk a week from the middle 
of March, but he has given a warning that there will be no 
more unlimited supplies of milk during the war, even in the 
summer months—a blow which is hardly unexpected. It 
is difficult to understand, however, why he is so reluctant 
to rationalise the retail distribution. Not only is this desir- 
able from the point of view of releasing manpower, but it 
would help to spread the supplies of milk more evenly over 
the country as a whole and enable all non-priority adults 
to have a fair share. 

* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air raids since September, 1940:— 


Injured and _ Total 


Killed Detainedin Serious 


Hospital Casualties 
Sept.—Dec., 1940 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941 : 
January-June ....... 18,698 20,451 39,149 
[are 501 447 948 
0 ee ae 169 136 305 
SNIPS oho < srwecaeees 217 269 486 
NE aicina 5s bel wl aad 262 361 623 
ee re 89 155 244 
SPOON eo vida cwees , 34 55 89 
1942 : 
FREE 0000 htnnsannues 112 61 173 
Totals to date.......... 41,751 52,491 94,242 


Of those killed in January, 28 were men, 66 were women 
and 18 were children under 16. 


* 


The range of the Axis offensive is widening. This week 
has brought the first land attacks in South American waters. 
Enemy submarines attacked the islands of Aruba and 
Curagao in the Netherlands West Indies and made off 
after shelling refineries on the shore and sinking and 
damaging seven tankers. Given the United Nations’ 
shortage of shipping, such an action can have reper- 
cussions far wider than the immediate area of attack. 


* 


The Ministry of Economic Warfare is appealing to all 
firms and individuals not to include foreign directories and 
similar publications, particularly those concerned with 
enemy or enemy occupied countries, in their contributions 
to the wast: paper campaign without first offering them to 
MEW (Room 1020, Berkeley Square House, Berkeley 
Square, W.1). The Ministry would also be glad to have 
particulars of similar foreign reference books which the 
owners do not want to part with for salvage, but which it 
might be able to make use of in case of need. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Progress of Conversion 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


January 14th 
CHE Official raising of the sights on the American war pro- 
tramme, accompu.ished by the President’s speech at the 
opening of the new Congress and his Budget message the 
following day, puts primary emphasis on the job of 
conversion. 

Year-end figures show approximately where the old pro- 
gramme stood. Of a national labour force of 53,300,000, of 
which some 40,693,000 were employed as non-agricultural 
workers, 2,750,000 were in eighteen war industries. This 
total represented a rise in employment of 13 per cent since 
June, 1940, when the defence effort got under way ; in the 
eighteen industries the rise was 72 per cent. 

The national income for 1941 was about $91.5 billions. 
The authorised defence programme from June, 1940, to 
December 31, 1941, was $74,645 millions ; by November 30, 
1941, contracts had been let obligating $47,397 millions of 
this amount. Total disbursements under these contracts up 
to December 31st were $15,252 millions ; disbursements for 
production in the calendar year 1941 were $12 3 billions, or 
13.5 per cent of the national income of that year. 

The rate of expansion in war outpayments projected 
under the new programme is indicated by the figures for 
national defence ($52.8 of the $59 billions proposed in the 


Budget come under this item) :— 
$s 


Actual Expenditures, 1940-41 ..... 6,301,043,165.91 
Estimated Expenditures, 1941-42 .... 23,996,525,400.00 
Proposed Expenditures, 1942-43 ..... 52,786, 186,000.00 


Clearly, no such total as that proposed for 1943 can be 
reached without the wholesale conversion of energies and 
equipment from civilian to war purposes. National income 
is now running at the rate of $95 billions and will shortly 
reach the $100 billions mark. Subtraction of the war pro- 
gramme would leave less than $50 billions for non-military 
expenditures. That is an income like the $50 billions that 
the country had in 1934 as contrasted to the $69 billions it 
enjoyed in 1939, or the $77 billions left over from military 
expenditures in 194I. 

The conversion story has gone through a number of 
chapters. Not long after the defence programme got under 
way, OPM produced several studies on the British bits- 
and-pieces programme and set up a small staff concerned 
with “ farming out” orders. 

In the latter part of the year, Walter Reuther, of the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, brought out a p'an for the use 
of the automobile industry’s equipment for aeroplane pro- 
duction, which was greeted with global denunciation by 
technicians and manufacturers. The arguments of the 
powerful industrialists who opposed conversion in favour 
of new construction have run about as follows. During the 
last few years we have moved from tolerances of 1/1,000 
of an inch to tolerances of 1/10,000 of an inch It is there- 
fore futile to try to expand capacity by grouping around a 
parent plant that is equipped to turn out low-tolerance 
machinery a series of other plants whose tools are either o!d 
or non-specialised. Where the small plants are set up as 
part of the parent company’s original policy, and the 
machinery is of the same order of refinement in both, sub- 
contracting works well; otherwise not. Germany’s equip- 
ment is built in new special purpose plants ; we must build 
new in order to compete. There is no use turning out 
second-grade stuff—it will only net us high casua!ty lists. 
Moreover, we want to be sure of our models before freezing 
our designs ; we must be chary of getting into mass pro- 
duction on items which are still largely untried. 


Quantity or Quality 


_ The countervailing arguments have stressed the fact that 
it is quite possible to lose important fronts for lack of equip- 
ment while seeking perfection of models ; that, while certain 


types of production do require special equipment, tk 
number of those that do not can be cited from the record ¢ 
conversions in the first world war, with plants turning from 
tabie silver to hand grenades, from lipsticks to Cartridges, 
from mouse traps to army cots. In 1914-18, on the othe 
hand, the three years that were devoted to experimentation 
and improvement on the Liberty motor got it to Frane 
too late for the fighting. 

A third cpisode came along in 1941 as the application of 
priorities threatened to shut down small businesses, Ap 
analysis of defence contracts made in midsummer showed 
that 75 per cent of the defence contracts were in the hand; 
of 56 firms. As part of a “ Save Small Business ” move 
trains equipped with samples of a multitude of needed 
objects toured the country to invite inspection and subse. 
quent tenders by small companies. But these efforts did not 
add up to a great deal; at the end of the year contrac 
allocation remained highly concentrated—s3 per cent of the 
contracts were in the hands of 13 firms. 

During this whole period, the philosophy of conver- 
sion was a philosophy of gradualness. Civilian and war 
production were to be like two wedges laid together to 
mak: a rectangie ; the civilian wedge was to taper as the 
war wedge became ready to absorb its men and miaterials 
—then, and not before. Under this philosophy, pressure to 
maintain allocations of materials for business-as-usual was 
to be expected from employers, and pressure on employers 
to succeed in this effort was to be expected from labour. 

The series of curtailment orders in consumers’ durable 
goods that came toward the end of the year—outstandingly 
the automobile order stopping the production of new cars 
—was based upon a different theory. Such curtailment 
orders have a threefold effect. They prevent the use of 
materials which will shortly be needed for war goods. They 
cause widespread unemployment and dislocation. They stop 
the profits from business-as-usual. They give both indus- 
trialists and labour leaders a.maximum incentive to trans- 
form civilian capacity to war purposes. 


The Detroit Technique 


The test of this approach to the problem is now going 
on in Detroit. It has a number of aspects. Detroit is the 
international symbol of mass production, of the technique 
that attracted scores of visiting committees of German in- 
dustrialists in the years just before Hitler took power. This 
is the technique which, if it can be used, can deliver ‘the 
Axis-beating figures of 60,000 planes and 45,000 tanks cited 
in the President’s message. The sheer weight of industrial 
capacity represented by the motor industry is indicated 
by its peace-time consumption of almost a fifth of the 
nation’s steel production. The auspices under which con- 
version will take place have a further significance. Detroit 
has also been the symbol of twentieth-century captains of 
industry ; a collective bargaining is less than five years old 
in the motor plants—Ford was not organised until 1941. 
But the Reuther plan was a trade-union demand for con 
version made a year before the fact. The union has there- 
fore been pressing for a considerable share in the execu 
tion of the change-over. OPM has now appointed a seven 
man board to “assist in the development ” of a conversion 
plan, with three members recommended by industry, three 
members recommended by the United Auto Workers, and, 
as chairman, Cyrus S. Ching, possessor of an excellent 
record in regard to labour, and member of the National 
Defence Mediation Board (predecessor of the new War 
Labour Board). Behind this committee, as it goes to work, 
is the pressure of idle machinery and unemp'oyment 
Detroit ; men with relatives in the armed forces are among 
the unemployed. Before it is the pressure of techni 
problems combined with the resistances to poo.ing 
similar characteristics of competitive industry. 
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The Copywriters’ War 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


January 31st 
Tue signs of the times are literally indications of current 
changes in the American domest:c economy and the con- 
fusion that accompanies it. ‘Take some random examples: 

As the tempo quickens, the Coca-Coia advertisements 
that for months have made white-collar workers conscious 
of a need for the “Pause that Refreshes” now show an 
arm tilting a bottie under the word “ Pause ”—followed by 
another arm hoiding a tool, “ Work Refreshed.” 

One automobile poster displays what looks like an escaped 
bench show with the title, “* Don’t Let Your Car go to the 
Dogs,” while another, less imag:natively, presents a car key 
on whose case is written “Care Saves Wear.” 

The New York Dress Institute has been running full- 
page newspaper advertisements of the lady from Samo- 
thrace, urging readers to “Lend Wings to Victory” (as 
though what she needed weren’t arms and a head) because 
“In the first grim reaction to war every other nation, has 
made one same mistake. The great upsurging spirit of 
sacrifice, such as has been ours, has made it sem RIGHT 
that dampers be put on many of the normal joys of living. 
Then each country has painfully learned that life must go 
on—that there must be homes and love, recreation and even 
gaicty. That without these things, morale suffers. And that 
without morale the people perish. It is no accident 
that the Winged Victory is a feminine figure.” 

Comparably interested in home defence, the mattress 
industry displays moonlit towns with the comment that 
morale depends on getting enough good sleep. 

Kodak shops have signs in their windows saying, “ Warn- 
ing to you who do your own developing. Drastic fi'm spool 
shortage. Help keep the film supply rolling. We will buy 
your film spools.” 

The prize to date should perhaps go to the Western 
Union for its placards of a desk with a pile of letters on 


it, topped by a wire, with the slogan: “ Priority—Te'egrams . 


Always Get It.” In this case, it is the barely decipherable 
text of the wire that is interesting. The message. from the 
Ellipse Machine Company to the American Co!lourtype 
Company, reads: “ Answering your telegraphed inauiry of 
yesterday, can make shipment of two label die stamping 
machines in about twenty weeks - 

Priorities have caught up with some of these items. The 
sugar controls have the soft drink industry in mind, and 
restrictions on cars 2nd tyres have now reached the stage 
of vaudeville gags: “ Next time you’re down in the dumps 
see if you can’t pick me out a spre.” But where the springs 
will come from for the Beauty-Rests, where the chemicals 
w't! come from for the films to go on the spools, is a 
question still being ignored by the copvists who produce 
the writing on the wall. But it seems likely that word will 
soon come to them as definitely 1s it did to the vo'unteer 
knitters, whose new!lvy-invented slogan, “ Rememter, Purl 
Harder.” was promptly blitzed by a statement of the new 
War Production Board that such a use of wool shou'd be 
confined to garments specifically requested through the 
agency of the Red Cross. 


American Notes 


The Battle of Washington 


The disastrous news from the Far East has led to 

a flare-up of opposition—loyal and not-so-loyal, informed 
and uninformed, but sufficiently violent to be referred to 
as “ the battle of Washington.” Responsible critic:sm centres 
On production, war strategy, governmental efficiency, and 
the activities of pressure groups in Congress; labour, the 
farm bloc, and the group responsible for the passing of a 
Bill granting Congressmen Government pensions. Admiral 
Standley’s warning that “ America cou!d be brought to her 
Knees ” has received wide publicity. Mr Willkie delivered an 
Opening broadside last week, which included attacks on 
Colonel Knox and the command of the armed forces. Some 
of his demands—such as the one that General MacArthur 
be recalled and given supreme command—seemed poorlv 
Osen, but his further criticisms will undoubted!y get wide 
attention. Mr Nelson, of the WPB, has called for a greater 
effort, pointing out that production in 1942 is ten times 
More valuable than production in 1943. There is an in- 
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creasing demand for longer hours of work to speed up 
production. Present legisiation provides for a forty-hour 
week except in Government arsenals and shipyards, where 
it is forty-eight, and in Government offices, where it has 
been raised to forty-four. It is argued that the necessity for 
paying overtime is a deterrent to production, and that the 
point of maximum production is well above forty hours. 
Senator Reed has introduced a Bill providing that overtime 
shall not be paid until an employee has worked 48 hours in 
one week. Red tape in Government and overstafhng of 
departments by men who should be in more urgent war 
work, has been the burden of other complaints. The Presi- 
dent has answered this criticism by setting up a survey of 
Government personnel to see what men can be released to 
do defence work. The non-defence activities of the Govern- 
ment have been under fire for some time, and it seems 
likely that some of these will be curtailed, including the 
Farm Security Administration and the farm-tenant pro- 
gramme, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. Some have certainly become re- 
dundant in view of farm prosperity and the decline of un- 
employment, but in other cases it is apparent that anti- 
New Deal Congressmen are taking advantage of the war 
emergency to attack the social achievements of the ad- 
ministration. 


* 


Unfortunately, with all sincere constructive criticism, 
there is more than a hint that isolationism and appeasement 
are beginning to revive, temporarily taking the form of 
criticism of Britain and Russia, and demanding that all 
availiable supplies be reserved for the US forces. President 
Rooseve.t referred scathingly to the “Cliveden Set of 
Washington ” in denouncing rumours that the Government 
was hiding extensive damage to the US Fleet. Mr 
Hepburn’s insulting remarks on the American Navy, coming 
at a time when British prestige is at a low ebb, provide a 
tempting line of argument for American _isolationists, 
although cooler heads have suggested that they were simply 
an example of the kind of recrimination that must be 
avoided. Mr Thomas Dewey, a prominent Republican, in 
a speech last week, went so far as to say that there was a 
circle of active appeasers in Washington, and warned them 
that they would find no sanctuary in the Republican party. 
Mr Dewey’s demand for complete victory, with no com- 
promise and no appeasement, has been widely welcomed, 
and the influence of isolationists and appeasers should not 
be exaggerated. However, it is desirable to remember that 
the rdle of the opposition in the United States is not always 
based on the same degree of national unanimity that exists 
in this country. There are deep sectional and class differ- 
ences on national policy. The Administration has a delicate 
and difficult job to do in sorting out criticism, reconciling 
differences, and giving a lead to the nation. Fortunate!y, this 
is a sphere in which President Roosevelt has always shown 
supreme ability. 


* oe * 


The Farm Lobby Again 


The farm bloc is not content to rest on its laurels. 
In spite of the outcry over the agricultural price clauses of 
the Pr.ce Control Act, farm Senators are advocating a bill to 
forbid the Commodity Corporation to sell its stores of wheat, 
corn and cotton at less than parity price levels, except 
for relief purposes. The fact that Government stocks could 
be used to keep prices within moderate bounds was the 
comfort that the President took in signing the Act, and 
it might have been thought that supplies of cheap feed for 
livestock from the “ ever-normal granary ” was a sufficient 
agricuitural interest for the matter to be left where it 
stands. But the farm lobby is not content. Presumably dis- 
appointment at the attitude of Mr Wickard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, toward farm prices has made further action 
seem urgent. Mr Wickard was given powers over agricul- 
tural prices in the hope that he would be more favourable 
toward high prices for farm products than the Price Con- 
troller. Such hopes have been frustrated by a recent joint 
statement in which Mr Wickard and Mr Henderson indi- 
cated that they would work together to see that farm 
prices do not get out of line. In recent speeches Mr 
Wickard has gone even further and elaborated tne thesis 
that if farm commodity prices go above parity, injury will 
be done to consumers, the nation, and in the long run 
to farmers themselves. The Secretary has strongly opposed 
the new bill, and pointed out that if passed it would cost 
the consumer over $1,000 million a year. Newspapers 
in the East where farm influence is weak have attacked 
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the proposed bill and suggest that if it is passed the Presi- 
dent will certainly veto it. Whether the farm bloc could 
rally enough votes to repass it over the Presidential veto 
is extremeiy doubtful. But it will be another black mark 
against Congress if at this time of emergency it spends 
tuume and energy furthering sectional grabs. The country 
is becoming increasingly intolerant of Congressional time- 
wasting and log-rolling ; the prestige of Congress and the 
position of agriculture will certainly be damaged if this 
attitude is maintained. 


7 * * 


North-South Differential 


The War Labour Board has ordered the Aluminum 
Company of America to pay a 7 cent an hour wage increase 
and night shift bonuses from 3 to § cents an hour at two 
southern plants. The chief interest in this decision lies in 
its effect upon the difference in wages between north and 
south, which in the past has been accepted as reflecting 
a difference in the cost of living. The management in this 
case objected that they were already paying 4 cents an 
hour more than the average southern wage, which is about 
21 cents an hour below the average wage in the north. 
The majority of the Board took the position that a narrow- 
ing of the difference was desirable, and suggested that the 
Aluminum Company was powerful enough to set an 
example to southern industry generally. The contention that 
living costs are lower in the south is based upon lower 
estimates for housing, clothing and fuel, and is naturally 
dear to the heart of industrialists who have in increasing 
numbers transferred plants in order to take advantage of 
the cheaper labour supply. It has been questioned whether, 
in fact, living costs are greatly lower, and whether it is not 
the standard of living which is depressed. The Board 
appears to have adopted this point of view. In the past 
the south has provided, as a bait to industry, a plentiful 
supply of cheap, unorganised and docile labour, largely of 
native parentage. The press has argued that it is unfair to 
northern wage-earners for those in the south to attain equal 
wage rates. This seems an extraordinary statement in view 
of the unemployment caused in the north by competition 
from cheaper southern plants and the movement of 
industry. A drive for union organisation in the south is 
now being undertaken by the CIO. With increased indus- 
trialisation there and the labour shortages caused by the 
defence programme, prospects seem favourable. This 
perhaps explains the alarm felt by industry at the with- 
drawal of government support for the concept of the wage 
differential. The impact of the war on the economy of 
the southern states is likely to be more drastic than any- 
where else because of the relative backwardness of the 
social and economic structure. The reduction of the wage 
differential is one of the most promising steps towards the 
rehabilitation of the south and the creation of an adequate 
standard of living and tolerable working conditions. 


* * * 


OCD Reorganisation 


The Office of Civilian Defence is preparing to strip 
for action by transferring to other agencies activities only 
distantly related to defence. Mr Landis, Mayor La Guar- 
dia’s successor as Director, has indicated that the Division 
of Physical Fitness will probably be transferred to the 
Federal Security Administration, and Mr La Guardia him- 
self, in his final report, admitted that most of the functions 
carried on by the Division of Community and Volunteer 
Participation might well have been transferred to other 
branches of the Government. Mrs Roosevelt has announced 
her early resignation from the directorship of this division. 
Mr Landis has announced that specific functions will be 
allotted to everyone in the organisation, and that he is 
taking steps to see that everyone employed is able to dis- 
charge his function effectively. Thus in all respects except 
the appointment of Mr Melvyn Douglas, whom Mr 
Landis has taken under his wing, popular clamour for a 
more business-like approach to the problem of ARP has 
been satisfied. Two points which remain to be settled are 
the u‘timate control of the organisation and the degree to 
which it is to be allowed to absorb man-power. There has 
been a demand that the Office should be put under the 
control of the Army and Navy. Mr La Guardia, in his 
rep»rt, strongly urged that it should continue as a separate 
civilian organisation, though co-operating closely with the 
services und local municipal governments. The improba- 
bility of heavy and continuous raiding, combined with a 
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certain <cepticism about the efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment outside its own strictly military functions, suggests 
that the present framework will be continued. The second 
problem of whether civilian defence should be allowed to 
absorb the energies of over 5 million volunteers will pro- 
bably settle itself as more urgent and essential work absorbs 
the remaining labour surplus. 


* * * 


Federal Employment Exchanges 


Federal control of public employment services has been 
needed for many years. Labour shortages and dislocations 
caused by the defence programme have made this reform 
urgent and minimized local political objections. Thus, in 
December President Roosevelt was able to request that 
all state employment service personnel and records be 
turned over to the U.S. Employment Service, headed by 
Mr John J. Corson, formerly of the Social Security Board, 
By the end of February, the organisation expects to have 
completed registration of the work experience of men 
between the ages of 20 and 45 not already in the armed 
forces. Even in peace-time the workings of the state ex- 
changes was unsatisfactory, due to the artificiality of state 
boundaries and to some degree to local politics. For example, 
an employer applying to his state exchange for workers 
might have to wait for weeks while the request percolated 
through the national co-ordinating machinery, to find at 
last that the labour was available only a few miles away, 
but in another state. The new service wili operate on a 
regional basis without regard for state lines and will corre- 
late information about available jobs and workers all over 
the country. State exchanges differed widely in their effi- 
ciency ; this was inescapable because states vary so widely 
in wealth and trained personnel, and the extension of 
federal civil service standards should greatly improve the 
service. In 1918 President Wilson ordered employers to hire 
unskilled labour through public employment services only. 
It seems likely that the US Employment Service may 
have even wider powers in mobilising and distributing the 
available manpower to the Forces and to industry, as the 


‘demand increases. At present the urgent need is for the re- 


employment of those displaced from non-defence industries. 
Mr Corson recently told a House Committee that unem- 
ployment resulting from shortages of critical materials is 
about 400,000 and estimated that about 3,000,000 persons 
will be displaced through conversion of industries to war 
work. It seems improbable, and certainly undesirable, that 
after the war control of this essential public service should 
revert to the states. The inevitable dislocations of the post- 
war period will be greatly eased if there is in existence 
an efficient federal employment service which both workers 
and employers will have become accustomed to use. 


* * * 


Gun Production 


Gun production has been one of the weakest parts of 
the defence programme. The demand for anti- 
aircraft guns, naval armaments, rifles, and machine 
guns is enormous, and the absence of a_large- 
scale peace-time munitions industry like Vickers o! 
Krupp has been a severe handicap. It has been found 
more difficult to create facilities for turning out ordnance 
than to build up tank, plane and powder production. Since 
the last war the Ordnance Department of the Army has 
struggled against inadequate appropriations to perfect 
designs and to develop methods of quantity production. 
While Army and Navy arsenals have done much to develop 
interchangeable parts and various technical improvements, 
the bulk of production must come from private plants and 
private research laboratories have been assuming increas- 
ing importance. By 1941 at least 10 important units were 
engaged in gun preduction and large-scale retooling js 
nearing completion. Machine guns of .30 calibre and Garand 
tifles have been in mass production for over four months. 
Production of anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns is not unsats- 
factory. The most serious shortage is in medium and heavy 
artillery. The automobile companies have provided the main 
source of capacity additional to that of government plants 
and private erms manufacturers. Chrysler has been notably 
successful in adapting the specifications of the Bofors anti- 
aircraft guh to quantity production and in reducing machin- 
ing and assembly time. Nearly one-third of the machine 
tools needed were drawn from the regular automobile equip- 
ment. Several General Motors divisions are turning out 
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; machine guns and it is expected that others will be in pro- 


duction by next summer. In this case 1,300 machine tools 
had to be purchased and 332 others rebuilt and motorised. 
General Motors is also producing in quantity aircraft can- 
non and anti-aircraft guns for the Navy. The forging capacity 
of Bethlehem Steel is being more than doubled to accommo- 
date the production of over a third of the vital parts of the 
two-ocean Navy. International Harvester is manufacturing 
an intermediate calibre artillery gun. Delay has levied a 
heavy cost in the Far East, but now that conversion is so 
far advanced, the deficit should be made up rapidly. 


* * * 


No More New Radios ‘ 


The decision to convert the automobile industry—the 
giant among the mass-production industries—into an 
arsenal is being followed by similar orders to other trades 
specialising in the large-scale production of durable con- 
sumers’ goods. At the end of last week the War Production 
Board ordered all radio producers to convert their facilities 
to the manufacture of war equipment within four months. 
In order to expedite the change-over, the industry has been 
warned that, failing voluntary conversion within the time 
stated, the Government might take over the equipment, 
labour and management and impose its own scheme of 
mobilisation. Though much smaller in size than the auto- 
mobile industry and, on the basis of its labour force, 
roughly equal in size to the manufacture of refrigerators 
and ice-making apparatus, the radio industry’s resources 
are substantial. —The 1937 census of production disclosed 
that there were more than 162 plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of radios and gramophones employing a labour force 
of 48,300 and that the total value of the industry’s output 
was $278 millions. But in view of the kind of skill and 
equipment employed in the manufacture of radios, and the 
enormous military demand for electrical equipment, the 
importance of the industry as a potential munition-producer 
cannot be judged solely by the number of employees and 
by the value of its output. The manufacture of sets for 
civilian use is expected to be suspended at the end of 
March, but it is reported that one million short-wave sets 
will be manufactured for Latin America in‘ ordé¢r to increase 
the facilities in those countries for listening to American 
broadcasts. Presumably the American Government has 
good reasons for believing that the prospective owners of 
these sets will take the broadcasts as well. 


Shorter Notes 


An amendment to the Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
Bill designed to nullify the 1934 Silver Purchase Act has 
been defeated in the House of Representatives by two 
votes, 


7 


The first of a series of six articles released by the WPB 
estimates that existing industrial plant to the value of 
$20,000 millions is convertible to war production. A quarter 
of the facilities of the automobile industry are already en- 
gaged in making military vehicles; another 25 per cent 
is highly specialised machinery unfit for war work, and the 
remaining 50 per cent has to be retooled extensively and 
supplemented with other machinery before it can be used 
for war production. 

* 


All Cabinet Officers, Under Secretaries, Federal Adminis- 
trators and other agency heads must henceforth send 
advance copies of their public addresses to Mr MacLeish, 
Director of the Office of Facts and Figures, who will check 
them te insure that they are in harmony with public policy. 


* 


Mr Lowell Mellett, Director of the Office of Government 
Reports, has been asked by the President to set up a single 
agency at which information will be available in Washington 
to businessmen anxious to contribute their facilities to the 
war effort. This central office will integrate and co-ordinate 
activities concerning the release of all official information. 


x 


Murray of the CIO is said to be urging a campaign for 
the quick passage of an amended bill which would provide 
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benefits of 60 per cent of average wages up to the 24 
dollar maximum. ‘ 


* 


The WPB has closed manufacturers’ stocks of domestic 
electric refrigerators as a preliminary to some form of 
rationing. Refrigerator production will be halted after 
April 30. Retailers will be allowed to sell I00 new 
refrigerators or one-twelfth of 1941 sales, whichever is the 
larger, before the freezing order is applied. 


* 


Pooling of Atlantic Coast oil supplies and facilities will 
be adopted where necessary to avert the threatened oil 
shortage due to the diversion of tankers. A survey of stocks 
and supplies now being made by the oil companies is said 
to indicate a shortage and it is thought that a 15 per cent 
cut in consumption will be recommended. 


* 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has authorised the 
American Export Lines to establish an air service between 
New York and Foynes, Eire. Pan American Airways have 
received a permit to include Foynes as a temporary stop 
on the grounds that additional services to Europe were 
urgent. 


* 


The WPB hag ordered 146 processors of silk to se: all 
stocks on hand to the Defence Supply Corporation or face 
requisitioning of their inventories. The action is said to be 
only the first of many to make idle or excessive inventories 
of scarce materials available at once for war production. 


* 


The WPB has-ordered heavy cuts in the use of tin cans 
and rubber in civilian manufacture, the latter to save an 
estimated 25,000 tons of rubber annually. The Price Admin- 
istration has announced that from February 19 retreaded 
and recapped tires will be rationed, with purchases prob- 
ably limited to those eligible for the purchase of new tyres. 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


C. W. de Kiewiet 
15/- net 

‘**. . The scholarship and penetration 
give the reader that exhilarating intel- 
lectual pleasure which one gets only once 
or twice in a decade : a mature mind has 
been stretched to the full and one’s own 
mind has been equally extended . . .” 

Manchester Guardian 


VALUE AND 
CAPITAL 


J. R. Hicks 
12/6 net 
**. . This book is the most important 
original contribution to pure economics 
since Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money .. .” 
Spectator 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Plight of French Industry—I 


(By a French Correspondent) 


February 16th 
. TATISTICS are no longer published regularly in 
France. But official pronouncements and communiqués, 
though incomplete and often contradictory, at !east provide 
an outline of the state of French industry. 

Industrial France is slowly being starved by the lack of 
raw materials and by the inadequacy of fuel, especiaily coal. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, for Vichy as well as for 
the occupation authorities, the coal shortage is the out- 
standing problem. On an adequate supply of coal for France 
as a whole depends the wellbeing of the population, the 


electrified, the regular production of electric power itself, 
the production of gas, the working of the railway system 
and of the merchant marine. 

Before the war, France consumed 70 to 75 million tons 
of coal yearly, of which only 45 to 50 million tons, or some 
two-thirds, were mined at home ; a large proportion of the 
imports was derived from Great Britain. Two-thirds of 
the national output, some 30 to 32 million tons, was 
extracted from the mines of the Nord and the Pas-de- 
Calais ; of the remainder, 5 to 7 million tons was drawn 
from the Lorraine deposits and Io to 11 millions from the 
coalfields of the Centre and the Midi in unoccupied 
territory. 

Output, which rose substantially in the first year of the 
war, fell sharply after the defeat from 4} million tons in 
May, 1940, to two millions in July, 1940. It recovered fairly 
rapidly, however, to 2} million tons in August, 3} million 
tons in September and 3; million tons in October. From 
this time, the mines in the unoccupied zone were nearing 
their pre-defeat level of output. Early in 1941 they pro- 
bably surpassed it by some 30 per cent, while the mines 
of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais were themselves regain- 
ing their normal production. The total production of the 
two zones, exclusive of Lorraine, was then about § per cent 
above the output prior to the defeat. No information is 
available regarding the Lorraine coal field. It is probable 
that its entire production serves to feed heavy industry in 
eastern France, which is working for Germany. 


Decline in Output 


These results were achieved, in spite of the reduction, 
from about 280,000 to 230,000, in the number of miners 
(owing mainly to the departure of Polish and other foreign 
miners), through a considerable increase in hours of work; 
but they could not be maintained. From the beginning ot 
1941, there has been a fresh decline in output. In the un- 
occupied zone, production fell in the Loire coalfield from 
375,000 tons in December, 1940, to 343,000 tons in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and in the Gard coalfield from 285,000 tons 
in March, 1941, to 246,000 in the following September. In 
the whole of the unoccupied zone, the decline over the first 
three quarters of 1941 was of the order of 15 per cent. 
There was a similar reduction in the Nord coalfield, and 
it seems scarcely possible that total French production for 
the whole of 1941 exceeded 40 million tons. 

The reasons for the setback are legion. It was not 
physically possible to maintain output. Although miners 
received extra rations, their strength was diminished by 
malnutrition. On December 30, 1941, Radio Lyon dis- 
covered that less food for miners means less coal. The 
difficulty of obtaining food also increases absenteeism ; 
miners leave the pit to look for food in the neighbourhood. 
Working hours, which in certain districts had been raised 
to §2 and even 56 a week, had to be reduced. The Govern- 
ment fixed the working week at 46} hours, with a possible 
increase of one hour in exceptional circumstances. All 
attempts to offset the effect of these factors by increasing 
the number of miners have failed. A great many, some 





15,000 of a total of 17,500, are still prisoners in Germany, 
where they apparently work in the coal mines. An attempt 
to make the most robust of the unemployed into miners has 
failed, as has also the attempt to divert into mining labour 
employed eisewhere. As the stocks of raw materials which 
were not requisitioned by the Germans run out, the coal 
mines experience ever-increasing difficulty in securing pit 
props, cement, iubricating oil and fuel oil. Pit ponies cannot 
be replaced, and the feeding of those which remain is a 
serious problerh. Nor is French industry in a position to 
supply indispensable equipment, such as_ coal-cutters, 
winding-gear and lifts. 

To these permanent difficulties must be added a series of 
surikes which broke out in the mines of the Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais last autumn. In six mines out of ten, and 
particularly in the two most important, production ceased 
for several weeks. Apparently, the discontent among the 
miners was due to the inadequacy of their wages, but there 
is no certainty regarding this explanation. 

The Germans would not and could not make good the 
coal shortage by deliveries of Belgian coal and coke, owing, 
in part, at least, to the difficult transport position. At the 
end of 1941, they agreed to supply 100,000 tons a month, 
but, judging by previous experience, this arrangement is 
highly unreliable. 

Thus, France’s economy is faced by the brutal fact that 
available supplies of coal have been reduced from 70 to 75 
million tons per annum before the collapse to 4o million 
tons. From this amount must be deducted coal to be 
supplied to North Africa, which was formerly supplied by 
England, and supplies for the occupation authorities, so that 
the net amount available is no more than 35 million tons. 


Cuts in Consumption 


It is impossible to estimate the full extent of the crisis 
from a simple comparison of figures, for it has not beer 
possible to reduce-all forms of consumption. The Germans 
have assured themselves of priority for their transport, but 
it has been impossible to cut the consumption of the 
thermo-electric power stations. Shipping services between 
France and her colonies, especially North Africa, could noi 
be reduced. Besides this, the shortage of fuel oil has led to 
some additional consumption of coal. 

It has consequently been necessary to impose a drasti 
cut in general consumption, which has raised the question 
of priorities in its most acute form. A relatively slight cut 
involves serious difficulties, but the problem is almost in- 
soluble in the case of as severe a reduction as has been 
necessary in France. The thermo-electric power stations, 
which in September were supplied with 100 per cent 0! 
their needs, received only 88 per cent in November, 
although weather conditions forced the authorities to i- 
crease this quota. Gasworks, which drew 86 per cent 0: 
their requirements in September, received only 81 per cent 
in November. Priority was thus given to works producing 
power or heat. The railways came second, their suppl} 
being cut from 84 per cent of their needs in September to 
74 per cent in November. This quota, however, proved to 
be markedly insufficient for irreducible needs on account o! 
German transport requirements. The Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Francais each month consumes 50,000 tons 
from its own stocks, which are being rapidly exhausted. 
Certain industries, such as food processing and distribution, 
and the cement industry, are favoured. Industry as a whole 
is rationed at two-thirds of its needs in the same way 4s 
schools and hospitals. As for the private household, 1! 
receives what is left. f 

The scarcity of coal is aggravated by a shortage © 
electric power. Normally, hydro-electric power stations~ 
which produce some 35 per cent of all electric ee 
are fed in spring and summer by the thaw of snow an 
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At the end of August, the thermo-electric stations 


e into action. The autumn rains again provide water- 
oer put during the winter coal must suppiement the de- 
> 


fciency of the hydro-electric stations. ‘The autumn of 1941, 
however, was the driest since 1921. Consequently, the pro- 
ducuon of the hydro-eiectric stations was much reduced, 
and it was necessary to start up the thermo-electric stations 
ynusually early, and to reduce the consumption of electricity. 
Tne average monthly coal consumpuon of the thermo- 
dectric power stations was some 262,000 tons in 1938. For 
November last the agreed quota was reduced to 230,000 
tons. As a result of the drought, actual consumption was 
is figure. 
Se rn the virtual impossibility of obtaining even 
strictly limited quantities of coal has led the private con- 
wmer to increase his consumption of electricity for heat- 
ing, Restrictions amount to Io per cent for persons per- 
mitted to consume $0 to 100 kw, and 20 per cent for those 
quthorised to consume more than this. The sale of elecwical 
heating equipment is forbidden ; many stations of the Paris 
Underground have been ciosed ; theatres must close once a 
week ; and cinemas have been urged to reduce their lighting 
Restrictions of unknown scope have been imposed through- 
out industry. 
There is no recent information concerning stocks of 
petrol, petroleum and fuel oil, but they must be almost ex- 
hausted. The amount left by the Germans to the French 
Government after the armistice did not exceed 240,000 tons, 
to which should be added 230,000 tons in North Africa. 
Monthly consumption before the war reached 200,000 tons. 
Although, on several occasions, an agreement with Germany 
for the delivery of Roumanian oil has been announced, the 
quantities actually imported since the armistice seem to be 
negligible. 


The Minerals of Burma 
and South China 


BY A CORRESPONDENT) 
February 17th 

Since the fall of Singapore, Burma has become one of tlie 
most decisive outposts of Atlied, and, in particular, Empire, 
defence in the Far East. Not only has it an immense 
strategic significance ; at the same time its mineral supplies, 
together with those of South China, are of great importance 
to the Allied war industries. 

Although the value of the mineral output of Burma has 
remained below £8,000,000 per annum in recent years, of 
which exactly half was accounted for by oil, the country 
supplies over four-fifths of the Empire’s tungsten ore, over 
one-quarter of its zinc, nearly one-fifth ‘of its oil, and 
nearly one-sixth of its lead. It is also an important producer 
of silver (recovered as a by-product from lead-zinc refin- 
ing) and of tin. South China is normally by far the world’s 
largest producer of tungsten and antimony (used for steel 
alloying and lead-hardening purposes respectively), and 
supplied something like two-thirds of the total world output 
of both materials before the Sino-Japanese war. South 
China is also the largest producer outside the International 
Tin Scheme, and its annual production of tin has passed the 
10,000 tons mark in recent years. 

The entire metal production of Burma, except some tin 
and silver, has been sold exclusively to the Ministry of 
Supply since the autumn of 1939. Free China has also 
diverted certain parts of its mineral production to Great 
Britain, but the great bulk of its tungsten, antimony and 
tin has been bought by the United States Government since 
the summer of 1940. Besides substantial cash purchases, 
the United States Government in 1940 and 1941 granted 
tWo loans, of $30,000,000 and $60,000,000 respectively, to the 
Government of Free China, which are to be repaid by 
supplies of the three minerals. 

Oil is by value the most important of Burma’s minerals. 
The oilfields are situated in Central Burma, far away from 


* the present danger zone, but the refineries are at Rangoon. 


1 most important oilfields are the Yenangyaung and Singu 
eds; the former is situated two miles east of the Irra- 
Waddy at Yenangyaung in the Magwe district, and the Singu 
field is farther north on the same bank of the Irrawaddy 
Iver. Burma’s oil production, which is a virtual monopoly 
of the Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., has remained remarkably 
stable around 7,500,000 to 8,000,000 barrels (one metric ton 
8 roughly seven barrels) for a number of years past. This 
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quantity approximately equals the output of Bahrein, the 
newly deveioped oil islands in the Persian Gulf, and is 
only one-tenth of the recent Iranian output. In fact, 
Burmese oil, despite its important place in Burma’s total 
mineral output, is less significant to the Allied war effort 
than the country’s metals. 

There are many occurrences of most of the metallic 
minerals in Burma, but in terms of actual production only 
two groups have so far become important—the tin-tungsten 
group and the lead-zinc-silver group. The latter metas are 
only produced in one centre in Burma, at Bawdin in the 
Federated Shan States (Upper Burma)—just under 50 miles 
from the station of Nam Yao on the Burma Railways line to 
Lashio. The mines are controlled by the Burma Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., which has its own smelters at Namtu near the 
mines, and connects both mines and smelters with Nam Yao 
by its own railway. Production at Bawdin in recent years 
has fluctuated around 80.000 metric tons of lead, 45,000 
tons of pure zinc, about 6,000,000 oz. of silver and small 
quantities of copper matte, nickel speiss and antimonial lead 
produced as by-products of the treatment of lead-zinc ores. 
Like the Burma oilfields, the Bawdin mines are not at 
present threatened. 


Lost Tungsten 


‘Tin and tungsten are produced in two separate areas in 
Burma, of which the area south of Moulmein, with Tavoy 
and Mergui as chief centres, has already been lost to the 
Japanese. The second area is situated in the Karenni State 
of Bawlake, roughly 220 miles north of Moulmein, and 
near the town of Pazaung on the Salween River. Out ot 
Burma’s average production in recent years of about 12,500 
tons of tin and tungsten concentrates (containing about 
6,000 tons of metallic tin and 5,000 tons of tungstic-oxide), 
Mawchi Mines, Ltd., which exploits the Karenni deposits, 
has accounted for between one-third and two-fifths, while 
the rest was produced in the south. Although not easily ac- 
cessible, the Karenni tin and tungsten area lies in the 
danger zone, and can no longer be regarded as a safe source 
of supply. As Burma has been, until recently, the most im- 
portant source of British tungsten supplies, it is not sur- 
prising that a new iron and steel control order has been 
introduced in Great Britain early this week, which places 
high-speed steel, whatever its tungsten content may be, 
under a strict licensing system. 

The loss of the greater part of Burma’s tin and tungsten 
supplies, and the threat to the remainder of the country’s 
production, could be made good by increased supplies of 
Chinese metals. China’s annual tin output of over 10,000 
tons is almost entirely produced in the Kochiu district of 
Yunnan Province, which is firmly in Chinese hands. Mor 
than 9§ per cent of its antimony comes from Hunan Pro- 
vince, and this area, too, by the recent Chinese successes 
near Changsha, has been cleared of Japanese troops. China’s 
tungsten is produced in a number of Southern Provinces, 
but the chief producing districts, situated in the Kanshow 
area (South Western Kiangsi), Western Kwangtung, Hunan 
and Yunnan, remain under Chinese control. Unfortunately, 
all of the normal trade routes for Chinese tungsten, anti- 
mony and tin (via Shanghai, Canton, Hongkong and Hai- 
phong) have been cut, and the Burma road represents at pre- 
sent the only open route to the outside world. As a result, 
Chinese exports have declined seriously for some years pas! 
In 1937 its export of tungsten concentrates amounted to 
17,895 metric tons (containing 60 per cent tungstic oxide 
By 1940 they had declined to 3,118 tons. In the same 
period, antimony exports fell from 14,702 metric tons to 
5,493 tons, and tin from 9,500 tons to under 4,000 tons 
Last year, a further general reduction is believed to have 
taken place. In recent months, however, production of the 
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three metals in Southern China has increased substantially, 
and it is expected that the increase will be maintained as 
part of the Inter-Allied pooling arrangements. 

Whether the increased Chinese effort, as well as the 
Burmese mineral output in the unoccupied areas, will make 
themselves felt in Allied supplies depends, of course, chiefly 
on the defence of the Burma road and the railway from 
Lashio via Mandalay to Rangoon. If the road or the rail- 
way are cut, so will be all mineral supplies from Burma and 
South China. Fortunately, the rapid decline of tungsten and 
antimony exports from China in recent years has stimulated 
a large-scale development in the mining of the two metals 
in Latin America (chiefly Mexico and Bolivia). Neverthe- 
less, the stoppage of Burmese and Chinese tungsten and 
antimony supplies would be a seriqus loss to the Allies, as 
would the interruption of Burmese tin, lead and zinc 
supplies, especially since the large Far Eastern sources of 
tin have recently been lost, and the important Australian 
lead and zinc supplies can no longer be regarded as abso- 
lutely safe. 


Wolfram Hunting in 
Portugal 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


. February 5th 
FROM February 15th, all sales of wolfram (one of the 
ores from which tungsten is derived) and tin must be 
made to a Government Commission (Commissiao Regu- 
ladora do Comercio de Metais) at fixed prices, namely 
Esc. 150 per kilo for wolfram and Esc. §5 per kilo for tin 
99.5 per cent pure ; sales are to be made only by mines in 


German 


Industrial Collaboration 


DiRECT co-operation and sub-contracting are the main 
principles of Germany’s system of industrial collaboration 
with occupied countries. They were first introduced in 
France, and were later extended to all western European 
countries, whereas in Central Europe and the Balkans direct 
economic penetration was preferred. Like Germany, western 
European countries depend on supplies of raw materials 
from overseas, particularly textile fibres, non-ferrous metals, 
and oil. Direct economic co-operation aimed, therefore, at 
establishing or expanding the manufacture of substitutes. 
Agreements were concluded between the German textile 
concerns and those in France, Belgium, Holland, and Nor- 
way, as a result of which Germany provided patents and 
technical experience for the expansion of the cellwool in- 
dustries. These agreements were, however, only possible 
after the industries in the countries concerned had been 
concentrated—the famous motor-car agreement between 
Germany, France and Italy was based on the concentration 
of the leading French motor-car firms into the Société 
Francaise de Construction Automobile. The doubtful suc- 
cess of the agreement between the German and French 
textile industry is shown by the fact that the output of 
artificial textile fibres increased to only §2,000 tons in 1941, 
against 32,000 tons in 1938. The production programme for 
1942 aims at 95,000 tons. The German chemical concern, 
I. G. Farben, and the French concern, Kuhlmann, jointly 
formed the Francolor, which demarcates spheres of interest 
for the German and French manufacturers of dyestuffs. A 
shortage of non-ferrous metals forced French industry 
to expand the output of aluminium and magnesium, which 
at the same time made the expansion of electric power 
stations necessary. Similar programmes were drawn up in 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Hungary and Roumania. Every- 
where Germany encouraged the production of industrial 
raw materials and substitutes. 

These long-term programmes would doubtless have 
secured German monopolist interests without supplying 
the immediate demands of Germany’s war machine. Hence 
Germany introduced a system of subcontracting which is 
based on a decree issued in October, 1940. According to 
this decree, German orders may be placed with firms in 
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actual production and the mineral is to be such as is alread 
prepared for marketing. Of the tin purchases, 25 per oul 
is to be reserved for Portugal’s internal use. 

This measure is intended to stop abuses due to wide. 
spread wolfram hunting, a phenomenon which has greatly 
prejudiced agricultural and other interests in northern 
Portugal. It has also other interesting possibilities, inasmuch 
as it does not necessarily follow that the Commission wil} 
resell for cash all the metal they obtain— it is considered 
probable that some, if not all, will be used for barter, The 
publication of an advertisement in to-day’s press to the 
effect that the Commission “has a possibility of importing 
a certain amount of laminated iron, and therefore invites 
industrialists to let the Commission have a list of their 
normal needs,” seems to bear out that conclusion, As the 
most important mines for both metals are in British 
American and German possession, it may be presumed that 
their production will only pass through the Commission’s 
books, since, in addition to preventing labour disorganisa- 
tion, the Portuguese Government is anxious to forestall 
inflation, which was brought appreciably nearer by the large 
sums given for the wolfram to people who have as yet no 
habits of saving or investment and who therefore turn 
currency into goods in short supply. It is not possible to 
say how much wolfram or tin the Commission will be able 
to get from the independent mineowners—mostly Porty- 
guese but also said to include a few Japanese—but it will 
be interesting to see where the sheet iron comes from in 
exchange for the much-sought metal. 

An export tax of 80 centavos on each kilo will be 
imposed by the Commission, and out of its proceeds 
25 per cent will be retained in a special compensation fund 
to be established, presumably to cover working expenses, 
Broadly speaking, the new measure is regarded here with 
favour ; it remains to be seen whether Germany, the party 
most interested in increasing her imports of wolfram, will 
find some way of tricking the good faith of the Portuguese 
authorities. 


Europe 


occupied countries, if the German firms provide the neces- 
sary permits for raw materials. Under the price stop 
decree, the “shifting of orders,” as the system is called, 
must not allow prices to exceed the German price level. 
The final permit for the execution of the orders is given 
by Central Order Offices established in Paris, Brussels, and 
The Hague. Just as exhibitions of the sub-contracting 
that could be done were organised by the regional Order 
Bourses in the Reich, so industrial exhibitions were 
organised in Paris, Brussels and later in Lyons. The German 
section in Paris exhibits manufactures which German firms 
want to place with French firms ; and the French section 
of the permanent industrial exhibition consists of articles 
which French firms are able to manufacture under existing 
conditions. At the end of last year, 30,000 visitors were 
registered at the Paris Exhibition, and French manufacturers 
were able to execute sub-contracts for 15,000 exhibited 
articles. Last autumn the value of German orders placed in 
France was estimated at Rm.1,500 millions, and the 
Brussels Exhibition was also successful. The Essener 
National Zeitung, encouraged by these successes, began 
publishing a regular supplement under the title “ European 
Economic Service,” which is a detailed list of sub-contracts 
offered by German firms. The paper declared that even 
firms situated in neutral countries have offered to execute 
sub-contracts. Last December, sub-contracting on a Euro- 
pean basis was carried a step further by the first Reich 
Order-Bourse, held in Berlin. French, Belgian, Dutch and 
Danish firms sent representatives to this bourse, which will 
be repeated in Prague, Vienna, Frankfurt and in The Hague. 

It is easy to see how the placing of orders is a powerful 
influence in changing the industry of occupied countries. 
In occupied France, for example, 80 per cent of the enure 


‘manufacturing industry is said to be employed on German 
_ orders. At first, orders were concentrated in Paris ; later, 4 
‘dispersal into the provinces of occupied France was neces- 


sary, and, recently, German orders have been placed, in 
steadily growing numbers, with firms in unoccupied 
France. During the first six months of 1941 Germany 
“generously ” supplied the necessary raw materials mainly, 
no doubt, from requisitioned stocks, and employers were 
encouraged to retain their workers, who were put on part- 
time work. In the French and Belgian textile industry, for 
example, hours were reduced in certain places to ten 4 
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k. During the second half of 1941, however, conditions 
= d. The shortage of coal and subsequently of iron and 
1 os to speak of textile fibres, non-ferrous metals, and 
- ating oil, became more pronounced. Yet at the same 
a ermany was compelled to search for firms which 
oid execute orders from the raw materials of the Tespec- 
a countries. After the German model, rationalisation and 
voacentration were introduced. Here and there skilled labour 
became scarce, because of the export of labour to Germany, 
and part-time work was first abolished in the textile in- 
dustry. At the same ume, inefficient factories were Closed 
down in great numbers, and the German system of “ Joint 
Aid” for such factories had to be introduced in France and 
in Belgium. But the most interesting feature of industrial 
collaboration is the exchange of technical methods and 
technical experience. Firms in occupied countries must be 
adapted to German designs and methods. Moreover, 
German substitute materials must, of course, be used in 
executing orders, and German firms cannot avoid revealing 
the secret of both their manufacture and use. There are 
signs that French, Belgian and Dutch concerns have 
changed only reluctantly to new methods based on substi- 
tute materials. Nevertheless, industry as a whole has not 
been reluctant to accept sub-contracts from German firms. 

The prospect of further industrial collaboration depends 
on the supply of new raw materials and manpower. Th« 
rapid expansion of the substitute industries depends on a 
suficient supply of coal and electricity, but the coal output 
in Belgium, France and Holland seems to be decreasing. 
(The coal and electricity shortage in France are described 
in detail on page 256.) The German occupation authorities 
are trying to induce greater output by allowing coal- 
owners the free use of additional production, though sales 
on the black market have been expressly forbidden. Supplies 
of timber, an indispensable raw material, have only been 
scured by severe rationing of civilian consumption 
after Germany had been forced to reduce exports to France, 
Belgium and Holland. The supply of labour is also difficult, 
for the import of labour to relieve the shortage in Germany 
has virtually abolished unemployment in most of the 
occupied countries. 

There is, thus, no doubt that industrial collaboration is 
at present nearing its peak. The production of substitutes 
is still negligible, and the continued export of labour to 
Germany makes a further increase difficult, if not im- 
possible, 


* * . 


Foreign Workers in Germany.—The official German 
journal Reichsarbeitsblatt estimates that the number of 
foreign civilian workers employed in Germany increased 
from April, 1941, to September 25, 1941, by 600,000 to 2.1 
million. The following table shows, that nearly half of the 
workers were imported from Poland. 


(In 1,000) 

‘ Men Women Total 
So Sa ca kx aca 34-0 14-5 48 -5 
rere 106 -8 14-7 121 -5 
TY, 80-8 12 +3 93-1 
Denmark .......... 25-3 3°6 28 -9 
ew 744-8 262 -7 1,007 -5 
Bohemia & Moravia 111-8 28 -2 140 -0 
Slovakia........... 54 -0 26 -O 80 -0 
eee 25 -4 9-6 35 -O 
Jugoslavia ........ 82-8 26 -0 108 -8 
OS 14 -4 0-2 14-6 
. ona 250 -0 21-7 271-7 
Other Countries... . 137 °3 52 -6 189 -9 

Grand Total ... 1,667 -4 472-1 2,139 -5 


At present the number of foreign civilian workers em- 
ployed in Germany may have increased to more than 2.5 
millions, though from September, 1941, to February, 1942, 
the rate of import probably decreased. It is reported that 
ven boys have been sent from Roumania to Germany 
and have been offered apprenticeship in German factories. 
Most of the civilian’ workers are employed in agriculture. 

¢ recruiting of foreign workers has been extended to the 
eupied territories of the Soviet Union, and the first 
ussian prisoners of war have begun work in agriculture 
and in Germany’s coal-mining industry. No official figures 
about the number of prisoners of war employed in Germany 
have been published. 

‘G. Farben and Francolor.—Fhe German chemical 
concern 1.G. Farben has increased its capital by Rm. 48.5 
millions to Rm 848.5 millions. The greater part of the 
- capital will be used for acquiring interests in the 
twly established French concern, Francolor, whose tota! 
“pital amounts to 800 million francs. 
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French Buna Plans.—It is reported that considerable 
quantities of synthetic rubber, Buna, have been exported 
from Germany to France. The French rubber industry has 
thus been able to continue the manufacture of rubber 
articles, and the French Dunlop company has adapted its 
factories to the use of Buna. Moreover, the French industry 
is contemplating the manufacture of synthetic rubber ; in 
fact, even* before the war, preliminary experiments had 
been carried out. But German patents alone will not be 
sufficient, for the shortage of coal and electricity are serious 
obstacles to the manufacture of Buna. 

Concentration.—Germany’s leading electric concern, the 
AEG (Allgemeine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft) has amalga- 
mated with the mixed holding and operating concern, 
Gesfuerel (Gesellschaft fuer Elektrische Unternehmungen). 
The AEG takes over the rights and the assets of the 
Gesfuerel, and exchanges for share capital, amounting to 
Rm. 80 millions, for Rm.100 million new shares of the AEG. 
This amalgamation is the biggest concentration in recent 
years. It marks not only a new concentration in the electrical 
industry, but also a weakening of the position of holding 
concerns. The AEG takes over a considerable number of 
operating companies, manufacturing cables, transformers, 
insulators, wireless parts, precision instruments, etc. The 
main purpose of the amalgamation is rationalisation of the 
different factories by concentrating the manufacture of the 
different products in the most modern operating companies. 

The unusual circumstance that an operating concern takes 
over a holding concern is explained by the leading position 
of the AEG. The Gesfuerel held only minor interests in the 
AEG, and, apart from the greater resources of the AEG, the 
tendency to favour the concentration of operating concerns 
against holding concerns has grown stronger in recent years. 
Since the beginning of the war leading concerns in the 
electrical, chemical and light metal industries have 
specialised their production to a great extent by amalga- 
mating or exchanging their holdings, with the purpose 
of avoiding parallel production in the different holdings of 
the same concerns. 

* 

Reich Revenue.—The latest figures published about 

Reich revenue show a substantial increase in taxes. 


(In million Reichsmarks) 


Customs 
and 
Total Taxes Excise 
1940, Oct. 1 to Dec. 31....... 6,987 5,591 1,396 
1941, Oct. 1 to Dec. 3l1....... 8,081 6,800 1,281 
a, a ere 15°%6 21-6 il 
ge a _ on 7-5 
1940, April 1 to Dec. 31...... 20,405 » 16,470 3,935 
1941, April 1 to Dec. 3l...... 23,863 20,007 3,856 
tcc ce weed 17-0 21-5 a 
Ee ‘ i 2-0 
« 


Second-Hand Goods.—Complete rationing of clothing, 
and the gradual depletion of stocks of household goods and 
furniture, have favoured the market in second-hand goods. 
Yet the greater part of the transactions in second-hand goods 
take place outside shops. German newspapers carry long 
columns of advertisements where furniture, clothing, house- 
hold goods, etc., are offered or sought. These private sales 
of second-hand goods come outside the price stop decree, 
and it seems that purchasers have been paying exorbitant 
prices even above the regulated prices for new goods. The 
new price commissar has decreed a price stop for all second- 
hand goods, whether the purchase is made in a shop or 
privately. Henceforth, the basic price for second-hand goods 
is the price for the same new goods obtained in shops under 
the price stop, and then a reasonable deduction must be 
made for wear and tear. The price for second-hand goods 
must not exceed 75 per cent of the price for new goods. 
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War and Patents 


Tt general prohibition on trading with the enemy im- 
posed in wartime is by no means absolute. Under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, 1939, a Secretary of State, the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade may give authority to 
permit trading with the enemy where such transactions are 
considered to be in the national, interest ; and among the 
forms of trading with the enemy hitherto permitted has been 
the maintenance of, or application for, patent rights by each 
belligerent in the country of its enemy. 

Under powers deriving from the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, the Board of Trade has issued General Licences 
authorising the payment to an enemy of fees in respect of 
the grant or renewal of patents in enemy territory, or the 
payment on behalf of an enemy of fees in respect of the 
grant or renewal of patents in any country not being enemy 
or neutral territory. This should not, ‘of course, be 
confused with the payment of royalties for the use 
of patents. Pre-war patent legislation is modified 
by the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks 
(Emergency) Act, 1939; the most significant change intro- 
duced by this Act is that it empowers the Comptroller of 
Patents to grant licences permitting the exercise of enemy- 
owned patent rights where this is in the national interest. 
A number of these licences have actually been granted, on 
payment of royalties to the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
The General Licence seeks to ensure that the international 
patent system, with certain safeguards dictated by security 
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and financial considerations, is maintained despite the Out. 
break of war. 

In the Four Years’ War, a similar General Licence, issued 
by the Board of Trade, was in force until the early months 
of 1918, when it was revoked and all enemy-owned patents 
were vested in the Custodian. Today, it is believed thy 
revocation is again under consideration, and expert opinion 
is sharply divided on the desirability of such a step. The 
issue is, of course, a relatively small one—financially ; the 
business involved in maintaining and granting patent rights 
is not considerable. Nor is it easy to come to a decision 
on broad lines of principle. The Trading with the Enemy 
legislation has from the outset admitted the desirability of 
making exceptions where tangible justification could be 
adduced, and the case for revoking the General Licence, 
either wholly or partly, rests on an estimate that its con- 
tinuance is, on balance, a weakness in the conduct of the 
war. 

The function of the patent system is, of course, to reward 
inventors by the grant of monopoly rights, for a limited 
period ; and, whether or not the establishment of monopolis; 
property rights in inventions is intrinsically desirable, is a 
controversial problem that is not at present at issue. If the 
patent system is taken as a given fact, there is a prima facie 
case for maintaining the property rights of patentees, even of 
enemies, unless to do so would be prejudicial to the interest 
of the general public. Ifa patent is not maintained through 
payment of due fees, the rights lapse and may be exercised 
at will by nationals of the country in question. Thus, 
German nationals could exercise British-owned patents, and 
vice versa. The advantages and disadvantages of the exist- 
ing state of affairs are thus reciprocal as between this country 
and its enemies. It is understood that the Nazi Govern- 
ment has in general adopted measures similar to those 
adopted here, but experience of that Government 
suggests that, were the balance of immediate advantage 
unmistakably in favour of the Allied powers, very different 
arrangements would have been made. In fact, the Germans 
have always been anxious to acquire large numbers of 
foreign patents and there are considerably more German- 
owned patents in this country than there are British-owned 
patents in Germany, which perhaps gives the Nazi Govern- 
ment an unusual interest in legality. On the other hand, 
the reverse is true of Italy ; and today payments on behali 
of British-owned ‘patents in the whole of European occupit¢ 
territory come under German control. 

There is accordingly a small but definite adverse balance 
of payments on account of patent transactions between this 
country and the enemy ; and this drain, if it is balanced 
by no adequate quid pro quo, must surely be inadmiss ble 
It is believed that the Germans have scrupulously observed 
their engagements regarding the acquisition and main- 
tenance of British patent rights ; but there is no guarantec 
that this will continue. Since no payment can obviously 
either create or maintain rights which are enforceable during 
the war, it seems doubtful whether any harm would be dont 
to British owners’ patent rights abroad if the General 
Licence were revoked. British owners cannot work patents 
in enemy or enemy-occupied territory, nor can royalties 
accruing be transferred during the war. The interest 
owners is to see that their rights are unimpaired at the 
conclusion of hostilities ; and there is no reason why, on the 
only possible assumption—that of an Allied victory—the 
position should not be satisfactorily regulated at ae 
peace treaty as was done by Articles 306 and 307 o! t 
Treaty of Versailles. ‘These articles provided that — 
rights should, in general, be re-established in favour © 
those entitled to them at the outbreak of war, though the 
victors reserved to themselves the right to impose restric 
tions on Germon nationals for a variety of purposes, In 
cluding the fulfflment by Germany of all its ob-igations 
under the Treaty 
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A minor advantage of the revocation of the General 
Licence would be the release of a limited, though highly 
trained and valuable labour supply, in the Patent Office and 
among patent agents, for employment on work more nearly 
connected with waging the war. Nor would the encourage- 
ment to public morale be negligible, for there is some dis- 
satisfaction among the persons called upon to undertake the 
actual work of communicating with the enemy. Moreover, 
the possibility of leakage of: information, though infinitely 
remote in view of the existing precautions, would presum- 
ably be eliminated. 

It is true that revocation of the General Licence would 
inevitably cause a rush of applications for patents from 
poth sides after the war, and there is no doubt that the 
Patent Office would be called on to work at high pressure 
to deal with them. This is in no way a reason for not 
revoking the General Licence now, since numbers of Patent 
Office officials, now seconded for other duties, will no doubt 





have returned by then. In any case, every man not employed 
to-day on immediate war work constitutes a direct loss to 
the nation. The numbers may be small; the principle is 
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important. 
The accumulation of small advantages does make the 


revocation of the General Licence appear desirable. The 


bitter and deepening seriousness of the struggle with the 
Axis has brought about a definite change of emphasis ; 
and what appeared to be harmless and, in the long run, 
trouble saving in the days of “ phoney war” seems highly 
inappropriate at the present juncture. The British patentee 
should fuily appreciate the fact that the only security for 
his property in the last resort is not the maintenance of a 
certain legal and financial formule, but the success of British 
arms. Any contribution to the war effort, however small, 
which can be made by withdrawing the General Licence is 
certainly in the best interests, not only of the country as a 
whole, but also of the interested parties. 


Finance and Banking 


Ampler Credit Supplies 


Although the clearing banks have already begun their 
February making-up, supplies of credit have been more 
abundant this week. Some of the banks have at long last 
extended their bill purchases to include April maturities, 
and with this outlet the market has found it possible to 
take up the bills which it tendered for last week without 
having to seek the assistance of the agent for the Bank 
of England. A factor which is now mopping up bank cash 
at a considerable rate is the flow of subscriptions to 
Government issues swollen by the Warships Weeks cam- 
paign. The market are particularly apprehensive of the 
London week due towards the end of March, and in pre- 
paration for it have striven to keep in their portfolios a 
fair amount of bills maturing in the week in question. The 
easing of the credit position is reflected in the rise of 
£13,450,000 in bankers’ deposits shown by the latest Bank 
return. This expansion is the joint product of an increase 
of £6,705,000 in the Bank’s holding of securities (in part 
the result of some of the special purchases of bills made 
towards the end of last week) and of a reduction of 
{7,114,000 in other accounts. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Exchange and Bullion Markets 

The spread of Japanese invasion in the Far East can 
be followed by the casualties in the official list of exchanges 
quoted in the London market. This week its already 
attenuated ranks have been further reduced by the dis- 
appearance of the Straits dollar. From Tokyo the Finance 
Ministry and the Bank of Japan have announced the 
winding-up of the Foreign Exchange Fund of 300 million 
yen which was set up to fulfil functions roughly similar 
to those of our own Exchange Equalisation Account. The 
Japanese thesis is that within the yen area as now being 
extended there will be no need of the foreign exchange 
machinery of which the Foreign Exchange Fund provided 
one of the principal cogs. In India the critical turn in the 
war with Japan has been apparent in the free bullion 
markets rather than in the controlled exchange market. The 
gold market remains free as regards dealings in gold already 
held within the country, and over the past ten days the 
open market price in Bombay has jumped from _ its 
approximate parity of 47 rupees per tola to Rs. §1 8a., 
subsequently relapsing to Rs. 49 4a. It is hardly surprising 
that the rapid approach of war to the boundaries of India 
should have caused some increased hoarding demand for 
go'd. The silver market in India has also been affected by 
the same factor, but has not been so agitated owing to the 
calming influence exerted by the readiness of the Reserve 
Bank of India to sell standard silver at Rs. 62} per roo tolas. 
The price for fine silver in Bombay rose between February 
6th and 16th from Rs. 64 6a. to Rs. 65 13a., but has since 
come back to Rs. 65 10a. 


* * * 


Note Imports in India 


Another reminder of the discrepancies between the 
Systems of exchange control operating in the different parts 
of the sterling area is provided by the new Indian Govern- 


ment order controlling the import of all foreign currency 
notes. Hitherto restrictions on the import and export of 
notes to and from India have app.ied to Bank of England 
notes. In future all imports of foreign notes will be subject 
to the permission of the Reserve Bank. Certain limits have 
been set to the amount of specified notes which immigrants 
and evacuees may bring in with them. They are of {10 in 
Bank of England notes, $100 of Chinese dollars, $500 of 
Straits dollars, and 100 NEI guilders. No imports of 
Hongkong dollar, Sarawak dollar and Philipp.ne peso 
notes will be allowed. These special facilities are intended 
for the benefit of those now fleeing to India from Japanese 
invasion. It is inevitable that the Japanese, in the course 
of their advance, should acquire an appreciable volume 
of the currency of the countries they are occupying, and 
it is prudent that precautions should immediately be taken 
to prevent such notes making their way into India and 
feeding funds from which subversive Japanese activities in 
that country may be financed. The Japanese have had good 
experience in exchange control “wangling” during the 
earlier phases of the China incident. It is only to be 
expected that they will endeavour to put that experience 
to some use in India, and it is reassuring to learn that 
the Government of India have already put appropriate 
counter-measures into operation. 


* * * 


Note Expansion in France 


The latest Bank of France return to reach this country, 
dated January 22nd, acquires special significance from the 
fact that it foreshadows a further increase in the advances 
made by the Bank to the French Government in order to 
meet the latter’s commitments for German occupation costs. 
The limit of these advances was fixed at 150,000 million 
francs and by January 22nd last they were outstanding to 
the amount of 149,445 million francs. The note circula- 
tion has been expanding with the growth of these advances, 
the bulk of which is withdrawn in the form of currency 
for use of the occupation authorities. By January 22nd last 
the circulation stood at 271,500 million francs, an increase 
of some 1,000 million on the month, or over 100,000 million 
francs since the German occupation of Paris. The difficul- 
ties of the monetary authorities in unoccupied France, 
owing to this expansion of their currency in the occupied 
territory, can well be imagined. There is at present no 
way in which the Vichy currency can be insulated from 
the inflation emanating from the occupied territories. 
Information from occupied France suggests that even the 
actual process of printing notes is now out of the hands 
of the Bank of France. The notes are printed at Rennes 
by the Oberthurt printing works, which are under German 
control. All that the Bank of France does is to provide 
the supplies of plain bank note paper. 


+ * o 


Free French Central Bank 


The Journal Officiel de la France Libre has given 
details of the formation of a central bank which is to be 
responsible for the monetary circulation in all Free French 
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War and Patents 


T= general prohibition on trading with the enemy im- 
posed in wartime is by no means absolute. Under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, 1939, a Secretary of State, the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade may give authority to 
permit trading with the enemy where such transactions are 
considered to be in the national, interest ; and among the 
forms of trading with the enemy hitherto permitted has been 
the maintenance of, or application for, patent rights by each 
belligerent in the country of its enemy. 

Under powers deriving from the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, the Board of Trade has issued General Licences 
authorising the payment to an enemy of fees in respect of 
the grant or renewal of patents in enemy territory, or the 
payment on behalf of an enemy of fees in respect of the 
grant or renewal of patents in any country not being enemy 
or neutral territory. This should not, ‘of course, be 
confused with the payment of royalties for the use 
of patents. Pre-war patent legislation is modified 
by the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks 
(Emergency) Act, 1939 ; the most significant change intro- 
duced by this Act is that it empowers the Comptroller of 
Patents to grant licences permitting the exercis: of enemy- 
owned patent rights where this is in the national interest. 
A number of these licences have actually been granted, on 
payment of royalties to the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
The General Licence seeks to ensure that the international 
patent system, with certain safeguards dictated by security 
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and financial considerations, is maintained despite the out. 
break of war. 

In the Four Years’ War, a similar General Licence, issued 
by the Board of Trade, was in force until the early months 
of 1918, when it was revoked and all enemy-owned patents 
were vested in the Custodian. Today, it is believed that 
revocation is again under consideration, and expert opinion 
is sharply divided on the desirability of such a step. The 
issue is, of course, a relatively small one—financially ; the 
business involved in maintaining and granting patent rights 
is not considerable. Nor is it easy to come to a decision 
on broad lines of principle. The Trading with the Enemy 
legislation has from the outset admitted the desirability of 
making exceptions where tangible justification cou!d be 
adduced, and the case for revoking the General Licence, 
either wholly or partly, rests on an estimate that its con- 
tinuance is, on balance, a weakness in the conduct of the 
war. 

The function of the patent system is, of course, to reward 
inventors by the grant of monopoly rights, for a limited 
period ; and, whether or not the establishment of monopolis; 
property rights in inventions is intrinsically desirable, is a 
controversial problem that is not at present at issue. If the 
patent system is taken as a given fact, there is a prima facie 
case for maintaining the property rights of patentees, even of 
enemies, unless to do so would be prejudicial to the interest 
of the general public. Ifa patent is not maintained through 
payment of due fees, the rights lapse and may be exercised 
at will by nationals of the country in question. Thus, 
German nationals could exercise British-owned patents, and 
vice versa. The advantages and disadvantages of the exist- 
ing state of affairs are thus reciprocal as between this country 
and its enemies. It is understood that the Nazi Govern- 
ment has in general adopted measures similar to those 
adopted here, but experience of that Government 
suggests that, were the balance of immediate advantage 
unmistakably in favour of the Allied powers, very different 
arrangements would have been made. In fact, the Germans 
have always been anxious to acquire large numbérs of 
foreign patents and there are considerably more German- 
owned patents in this country than there are British-owned 
patents in Germany, which perhaps gives the Nazi Govern- 
ment an unusual interest in legality. On the other hand, 
the reverse is true of Italy ; and today payments on behalf 
of British-owned patents in the whole of European occupied 
territory come under German control. 

There is accordingly a small but definite adverse balance 
of payments on account of patent transactions between this 
country and the enemy ; and this drain, if it is balanced 
by no adequate quid pro quo, must surely be inadmissible. 
It is believed that the Germans have scrupulously observed 
their engagements regarding the acquisition and main- 
tenance of British patent rights ; but there is no guarantee 
that this will continue. Since no payment can obviously 
either create or maintain rights which are enforceable during 
the war, it seems doubtful whether any harm would be done 
to British owners’ patent rights abroad if the General 
Licence were revoked. British owners, cannot work patents 
in enemy or enemy-occupied territory, nor can royalties 
accruing be transferred during the war. The interest of 
owners is to see that their rights are unimpaired at the 
conclusion of hostilities ; and there is no reason why, on the 
only possible assumption—that of an Allied victory—the 
position should not be satisfactorily regulated at the next 
peace treaty as was done by Articles 306 and 307 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. “These articles provided that patent 
rights should, in general, be re-established in favour of 
those entitled to them at the outbreak of war, though the 
victors reserved to themselves the right to impose restric 
tions on Germ2n nationals for a variety of purposes, in- 
cluding the fulfilment by Germany of all its ob‘igations 
under the Treaty. 
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A minor advantage of the revocation of the General 
Licence would be the release of a limited, though highly 
trained and valuable labour supply, in the Patent Office and 
among patent agents, for employment on work more nearly 
connected with waging the war. Nor would the encourage- 
ment to public morale be negligible, for there is some dis- 
satisfaction among the persons called upon to undertake the 
actual work of communicating with the enemy. Moreover, 
the possibility of leakage of information, though infinitely 
remote in view of the existing precautions, would presum- 
ably be eliminated. 

It is true that revocation of the General Licence would 
inevitably cause a rush of applications for patents from 
both sides after the war, and there is no doubt that the 
Patent Office would be called on to work at high pressure 
to deal with them. This is in no way a reason for not 
revoking the General Licence now, since numbers of Patent 
Office officials, now seconded for other duties, will no doubt 
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have returned by then. In any case, every man not employed 
to-day on immediate war work constitutes a direct loss to 
the nation. The numbers may be small; the principle is 
important. 

The accumulation of small advantages does make the 
revocation of the General Licence appear desirable. The 
bitter and deepening seriousness of the struggle with the 
Axis has brought about a definite change of emphasis ; 
and what appeared to be harmless and, in the long run, 
trouble saving in the days of “ phoney war” seems highly 
inappropriate at the present juncture. The British patentee 
should fully appreciate the fact that the only security for 
his property in the last resort is not the maintenance of a 
certain legal and financial formule, but the success of British 
arms. Any contribution to the war effort, however small, 
which can be made by withdrawing the General Licence is 
certainly in the best interests, not only of the country as a 
whole, but also of the interested parties. 


Finance and Banking 


Ampler Credit Supplies 

Although the clearing banks have already begun their 
February making-up, supplies of credit have been more 
abundant this week. Some of the banks have at long last 
extended their bill purchases to include April maturities, 
and with this outlet the market has found it possible to 
take up the bills which it tendered for last week without 
having to seek the assistance of the agent for the Bank 
of England. A factor which is now mopping up bank cash 
at a considerable rate is the flow of subscriptions to 
Government issues swollen by the Warships Weeks cam- 
paign. The market are particularly apprehensive of the 
London week due towards the end of March, and in pre- 
paration for it have striven to keep in their portfolios a 
fair amount of bills maturing in the week in question, The 
easing of the credit position is reflected in the rise of 
£13,450,000 in bankers’ deposits shown by the latest Bank 
return. This expansion is the joint product of an increase 
of £6,705,000 in the Bank’s holding of securities (in part 
the result of some of the special purchases of bills made 
towards the end of last week) and of a reduction of 
£7,114,000 in other accounts. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Exchange and Bullion Markets 


The spread of Japanese invasion in the Far East can 
be followed by the casualties in the official list of exchanges 
quoted in the London market. This week its already 
attenuated ranks have been further reduced by the dis- 
appearance of the Straits dollar. From Tokyo the Finance 
Ministry and the Bank of Japan have announced the 
winding-up of the Foreign Exchange Fund of 300 million 
yen which was set up to fulfil functions roughly similar 
to those of our own Exchange Equalisation Account. The 
Japanese thesis is that within the yen area as now being 
extended there will be no need of the foreign exchange 
machinery of which the Foreign Exchange Fund provided 
one of the principal cogs. In India the critical turn in the 
war with Japan has been apparent in the free bullion 
markets rather than in the controlled exchange market. The 
gold market remains free as regards dealings in gold already 
held within the country, and over the past ten days the 
open market price in Bombay has jumped from. its 
ipproximate parity of 47 rupees per tola to Rs. 51 8a., 
subsequently relapsing to Rs. 49 4a. It is hardly surprising 
that the rapid approach of war to the boundaries of India 
should have caused some increased hoarding demand for 
go'd. The silver market in India has also been affected by 
the same factor, but has not been so agitated owing to the 
calmine influence exerted by the readiness of the Reserve 
Bink of India to sell standard silver at Rs. 62} per roo tolas. 
The price for fine silver in Bombay rose between February 
6th and 16th from Rs. 64 6a. to Rs. 65 13a., but has since 
come back to Rs. 65 10a. 


* * * 


Note Imports in India 


Another reminder of the discrepancies between the 
systems of exchange control operating in the different parts 
of the sterling area is provided by the new Indian Govern- 


ment order controlling the import of all foreign currency 
notes. Hitherto restrictions on the import and export of 
notes to and from India have app.ied to Bank of England 
notes. In future all imports of foreign notes will be subject 
to the permission of the Reserve Bank. Certain limits have 
been set to the amount of specified notes which immigrants 
and evacuees may bring in with them. They are of £10 in 
Bank of England notes, $100 of Chinese dollars, $500 of 
Straits dollars, and 100 NEI guilders. No imports of 
Hongkong dollar, Sarawak dollar and Philipp.ne peso 
notes will be allowed. These special facilities are intended 
for the benefit of those now fleeing to India from Japanese 
invasion. It is inevitable that the Japanese, in the course 
of their advance, should acquire an appreciable volume 
of the currency of the countries they are occupying, and 
it is prudent that precautions should immediately be taken 
to prevent such notes making their way into India and 
feeding funds from which subversive Japanese activities in 
that country may be financed. The Japanese have had good 
experience in exchange control “wangling” during the 
earlier phases of the China incident. It is only to be 
expected that they will endeavour to put that experience 
to some use in India, and it is reassuring to learn that 
the Government of India have already put appropriate 
counter-measures into operation, 


= * * 


Note Expansion in France 


The latest Bank of France return to reach this country, 
dated January 22nd, acquires special significance from the 
fact that it foreshadows a further increase in the advances 
made by the Bank to the French "Government in order to 
meet the latter’s commitments for German occupation costs. 
The limit of these advances was fixed at 150,000 million 
francs and by January 22nd last they were outstanding to 
the amount of 149,445 million francs. The note circula- 
tion has been expanding with the growth of these advances, 
the bulk of which is withdrawn in the form of currency 
for use of the occupation authorities. By January 22nd last 
the circulation stood at 271,500 million francs, an increase 
of some 1,000 million on the month, or over 100,000 million 
francs since the German occupation of Paris. The difficul- 
ties of the monetary authorities in unoccupied France, 
owing to this expansion of their currency in the occupied 
territory, can well be imagined. There is at present no 
way in which the Vichy currency can be insulated from 
the inflation emanating from the occupied territories. 
Information from occupied France suggests that even the 
actual process of printing notes is now out of the hands 
of the Bank of France. The notes are printed at Rennes 
by the Oberthurt printing works, which are under German 
control. All that the Bank of France does is to provide 
the supplies of plain bank note paper. 


* * * 


Free French Central Bank 


The Fournal Officiel de la France Libre has given 
details of the formation of a central bank which is to be 
responsible for the monetary circulation in all Free French 
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territories and for keeping the accounts of the Free French 
administrations. The new organisation is known as the Caisse 
Centrale de la France Libre. Its initial capital of 100,000,000 
francs has been subscribed by the Financial Commissioner 
of Free France. It has already opened offices at No. 9 
Princes Street, London. The decree setting up the bank 
stipulates that in all Free French territories where the 
currency medium in the past has been other than the 
franc, the authorities may maintain such currency or 
create another one. It is, however, the intention to estab- 
lish monetary unity in Free French territories, and the 
Caisse Centrale should serve that object. Its notes will be 
issued either against currency already in circulation in 
the territories concerned, or against gold and foreign ex- 
change. The Caisse Centrale will have the responsibility ot 
applying the Franco-British monetary agreement of March, 
1941, which virtually admits the Free French territories 
into the sterling area. The new bank will have the right 
to deal in bullion, to accept deposits, to grant credit to 
corporations and banks where such credits are deemed essen- 
tial to the national interest, to make ways and means 
udvances to the Free French administration, and to per- 
form all the surdry functions of a central bank. The 
setting up of this bank should in time solve the difficult 
problems created by the circulation in Free French terri- 
tories, i.e., in the sterling area, of notes secured in fact 
by Vichy securities and identical with those circulating in 
the colonial territories under Vichy control. 


* . * 


Thos. Cook and Grindlays 


The acquisition of the business of Thos. Cook and Son 
by the railway companies has been followed this week by 
the announcement that the business of the firm’s banking 
subsidiary has been acquired by Grindlay and Company, 
which, in turn, is owned by the National Provincial Bank. 
Earlier in the week it had become known that the main 
line railway companies, acting through a wholly owned 
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subsidiary, Hay’s Wharf Cartage Company, had acquired 
the control of Thos. Cook and Son which had been held 
by the Wagons Lits Company since 1928. By virtue of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act this control had become 
vested with the Custodian for Enemy Property. The Cus- 
todian had neither the organisation nor the resources to 
maintain a going concern such as this, and thus entered 
into negotiations with the main line companies for acquir- 
ing the control of Thos. Cook and Son. With the comple- 
tion of this part of the deal the time had come to separate 
the travel agency from the banking side of the business. 
The 1940 balance sheet of Thos. Cook and Son (Bankers), 
Ltd., showed resources of £3,152,431, while those of, 
Grindlay and Co., at the end of April, 1941, were 
£5,204,022, so that the new business represents a substan- 
tial acquisition. It is stated that the travel company will 
continue the issue of travellers’ cheques and incidental 
foreign exchange business. 


+ * * 


Insurance of Hulls 


Difficulties affecting the marine insurance of hulls have 
been referred to by the retiring chairmen at the recent 
annual meetings of the Institute of London Underwriters 
and the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association. The increased 
hazards resulting from navigation conditions in wartime, 
such as voyaging in convoy without lights, and on unfamiliar 
routes, are, of course, common to hulls and cargoes. Super- 
imposed on these hazards are certain problems peculiar to 
the insurance of hulls. Repair costs, for one thing, are con- 
unually rising, and are frequently enhanced through the 
removal of vessels to another port for repairs—not, as in 
times of peace, to a port where repairs can be executed 
more cheaply, but to one where facilities happen to be 
available—thus throwing on underwriters the additional 
burden of removal expenses. But a more important feature 
is that, because of the urgent need to keep all seaworthy 
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ships in service, only essential repairs are being effected ; 
the cost of complete and permanent repairs, which will 
depend on conditions at some future date, are unknown 
and cannot be estimated with any degree of confidence. In 
hull insurance there is always considerable delay before the 
results of an underwriting year are finally ascertained, and 
the traditional practice is, therefore, to keep accounts open 
for three years, but under war conditions underwriters will 
need to wait much longer before they can accurately assess 
their position. For these reasons both chairmen stressed the 
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value of cohesion between the different sections of the 
market, cohesion which is largely achieved through the 
“ understandings” promulgated by the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee, representative of both the companies and Lloyd’s. 
In January, 1940, this committee fixed a surcharge of 25 per 
cent to meet wartime conditions, and a further Io per cent 
was added a year later. No general advance is being im- 
posed this year, but individual cases will be rated up, if 
necessary, on a sliding scale taking account of the experi- 
ence during the past three years. 


Investment 


Politics Take a Hand 


There is nothing surprising in the fact that the fall of 
Singapore, and perhaps still more the Prime Minister’s inti- 
mation of our continued weakness in the Pacific, should 
have caused a further very general fall in ali securities with 
substantial interests in that area. The slump in tin and 
rubber shares, except those of India and Ceylon, has 
reached a point at which no one is likely to sell except 
under extreme necessity, and many shares of concerns 
operating in contiguous areas are beginning to approach 
such levels. Owing largely to the action of the Common- 
wealth Government, there is at the moment virtually no 
market in Australian mining shares, and, for reasons more 
closely associated with military action, Burmah Oil now 
stand some 40 per cent below the best of this year. The 
virtual freezing of a considerable section of equities, not 
all of which were speculative by peacetime standards, has 
led to some sales of others whose prices had been well 
maintained, which helps to account for the fact that the 
index of industrial equities, compiled by The Financial 
News, is now some 8.2 per cent below the peak, touched 
on December 2nd. The selling has, however, not been large 
at any time, and it has been little accentuated since the 
deterioration of conditions in the Far East. The drop in 
quotations owes a good deal to cautionary marking down, 
and perhaps as much to the vague unrest which has arisen 
and been aggravated, rather illogically, by the passing of 
the German ships up the Channel. Apart from that inci- 
dent, whose effects should be transitory, the principal cause 
of unrest is the growing feeling that all is not well, either 
in the high command or in Whitehall, and the fear, which 
is just beginning to be common talk, that some political 
upheaval may emerge. None of these factors has any direct 
effect on the profit-earning capacity of British industry, and 
it may be expected that, once the public becomes accustomed 
to reverses, this fact will induce renewed buying. Mean- 
while, the fall in some equities has done a good deal 
to bring about the readjustment of their value, as against 
fixed interest stocks, which have declined by a mere 0.3 per 
cent from the peak touched more than once during the 
past few weeks. A few adventurous spirits are already 
bargain-hunting. It is not easy to look more than a few days 
ahead at these times, but it seems probable that a substantial 
proportion of next month’s vesting proceeds will seek safety 
rather than capital appreciation. 


Home Railway Results 


The home railway market succeeded in staging the 
usual modest flutter on the eve of the dividend announce- 
ments, which, so far at least, seem to be fully up to expec- 
tations. The first statement, that of the LMS, shows an 
increase in total net revenue of £543,511, of which £100,000 
is taken to raise the appropriation to wartime contingencies 
from £300,000 to £400,000, while the directors have thought 
fit to increase the distribution on the ordinary capital from 
1} per cent to 2 per cent. This extra half point costs 
£476,012, and its distribution means that the addition to the 
carry forward is reduced from £65,110 to £32,609. It 
appears that the nearest comparable figure to the company’s 
share in the new rent charge is £14,125,602, which would 
mean that the total increase in net revenue, is due to 
changes in controlled revenue and that earnings outside 
that field are down by some £123,585. The pre- 
liminary statements of this company and of the Southern 
contain no mention of war damage nor any indication 


that the net revenue is after any charge of this nature. 
In the circumstances, the natural assumption is that 
the whole amount has been charged against reserves. 
Consequently, the decision to raise the dividend is 
not one which will recommend itself to the serious investor, 
either in the equity or in the senior issues. It is true that 
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the railways have a general cover against arrears of main- 
tenance, but they will be no more free than other sections 
of industry from the need for post-war reconstruction and 
the establishment of adequate reserves is requisite if any 
semblance of independence is to’be maintained. At the time 
of writing, full figures for the Southern Railway are not yet 
available. The payment on the deferred capital has, how- 
ever, been raised by } point to 1} per cent, at a cost of 
some £157,451, and £9,406 is added to the carry forward, 
which last year suffered a draft of £11,613. At this stage, 
it is even more impossible to extract really comparable 
figures for this line than in the case of the LMS. It appears, 
however, that virtually the whole of the net expansion of 
£178,470 occurred in non-controlled revenue, although 
fuller particulars may make it necessary to alter either or 
both of these comparisons. Actually, it may be doubted 
whether the figures warrant any very close study, for they 
throw no light on the present position of the main earning 
asset, the railway network. The response to both dividends 
was some profit taking, driving down prices, with the result 
that the yields on the two equities are both well over 11 per 
cent. This is a clear indication that payments, even at the 
present level, are considered beyond the normal capacity of 
the lines. 


* * * 


Drastic Measures in Australia 


It is scarcely surprising that one of the groups of 
securities most affected by the fall of Singapore has been 
that of Australian companies. The expansion of Japanese 
conquest was, in any case, bound to have this effect, but 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the fall has been 
aggravated by the action which the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has thought it necessary to take to control dealings in 
securities and to limit profits. The actual position is no 
clearer on these matters than on many other points of Mr 
Curtin’s extremely drastic proposals, but it does appear 
that, in response to special representations, he has stated 
that only dealings in bonds will normally be permitted and 
that transfers of shares will only be sanctioned in quite 
exceptional circumstances. This must mean, in effect, that 
there will be no market in them within the Common- 
wealth. The probable effect of this measure on morale 
cannot be discussed here, but it will probably lead to end- 
less complications, including the problems of a black 
bourse. The bonds in question are, for the most part, Aus- 
tralian issues in which the British investor has no holdings. 
With the shares, particularly those of Australian banking, 
mining and industrial companies, the position is very 
different, since they are dealt in in both countries. It may 
be assumed that Australians will not be permitted to deal 
here and that there will be a slight narrowing of the London 
market, but it is probable that the fear of further legislation 
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against capital will be a more potent factor in reducing 
prices than the decline in marketability. 


Meanwhile, a heavy blow has already been struck by the 
substitution, apparently over the whole fieid of industry, 
of an absolute ban on profits over 4 per cent, for the War- 
time (Company) Tax which, starting at 6 per cent on 
earnings Over 4 per cent, rose to 78 per cent on the excess 
over 14 per cent. This permitted 4 per cent is free of 
company income tax of 3s. in the pound, and it is based on 
cap.tal, which is a minimum of paid-up capital and reserves, 
and may be increased if assets have been written down 
below the level indicated by allowances under the Income 
Tax Acts. Although a number of points remain to be ex- 
plained, particularly with regard to allowances for 
the degree of risk of the enterprise—as at present stated 
these appear to work in the wrong direction—it seems prob- 
able that the effect of the ban will be even more drastic than 
EPT at 100-per cent. And there is no questjon of a post-war 
refund. Evidently, Mr Curtin is not impressed by the in- 
centive argument as applied to company managements. He 
may even not have heard of it. The need for strong action in 
Australia is patent, but it remains to be seen whether such 
sweep.ng measures are best calculated to secure I00 pe 
cent effort from all classes. 


Thomas Cook Control 


The decision of the railway companies to apply for an 
Act giving them power to take over the business ot ‘Thomas 
Cook and Son marks the entry of railway transport in this 
country into yet another field. It also means that the con- 
trol of this company, which passed to Wagons-Lits in 1927, 
returns to Britush hands. Wagons-Lits is incorporated in 
Belgium, and with the entry of Germany into that country, 
the shares of Thomas Cook vested in the Custodian for 
Enemy Property, from whom, it is proposed that the rail- 
ways should acquire them. The acquisition is to be effected 
through the Hay’s Wharf Cartage Company, an affiliate 
of the four main lines, through which they already control 
several local carrier businesses. It will readily be under- 
stood that the business of Thomas Cook can scarcely be 
self-supporting since it is, for the time being, limited to 
the sale of railway tickets for journeys within the British 
Isles, and to the arrangement of a very modest number of 
overseas trips. The Custodian for Enemy Property has no 
funds to finance it, nor has the only British concern with 
an interest, namely, the International Sleeping Car Share 
Trust, which holds a substantial, but not a controlling 
interest, in Wagons-Lits, and has no other earning assets. 
For the duration of the war, the acquisition will mean closer 
co-operation between the travel agency and the railways, but 
it is difficult to see how it can lead to any appreciable 
saving, since the local offices of the latter are already closed. 
After the war, there may be larger economies to be secured 
for the railways, provided they can come to a suitable 
arrangement for co-operation with the European network 
of agencies of the Wagons-Lits. The acquisition of control 
carries no guarantee of any such arrangement, and it is pos- 
sible that the European interests will be disposed of after 
the war, since it is intended to sell the extra-European 
foreign interests forthwith. If that is the case, although the 
name will presumably be retained, the institution will be 
but a shadow of its former self. The immediate interest of 
British investors in the transaction ceased with the repay- 
ment of the 6 per cent first mortgage debenture stock of 
Thomas Cook on February st. 
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Imperial Tobacco Profits 


The Imperial Tobacco accounts for the period ending 
October 31st last show profits, after taxation and fees, of 
£7,971,241 against £8,872,829. After meeting gross pre- 
ference dividends, equity earnings are reduced from 
£8,020,620 to £7,119,032, representing 18.9 against 21.4 per 
cent tax free, or 37.8 against 37.2 per cent less tax. This 
rise in the rate of earnings, after allowance for the influence 
of the increased standard rate of income tax, indicates that 
gross revenue was higher last year and that Imperial 
‘Tobacco, in common with the majority of tobacco com- 
panies, is among the concerns which have expanded sales 
and, probably, reduced costs in 1940-41. The tax free 
dividend is reduced from 20 to 17} per cent through 
halving the tax free bonus at 2} per cent, but there is, 
nevertheless, a small rise in the total less tax payment, 
which amounts to 35 against 34.8 per cent. General reserve 
receives the customary £500,000, and, in view of the in- 
creased margin between the rate of less tax earnings and 
the actual distribution calculated on the same basis, it is 


Years ended October 31, 
1939 1940 1941 
f f 
Profit si 10,220,150 8,872,829 7,971,241 


Preference divs.+ 852,209 852,209 852,209 


Ordinary stock (tax free 


SS rn, re 9,367,941 8,020,620 7,119,032 
Paid ..... 8,639,501 7,512,610 6,573,533 
Earned 24-9 21-4 18-9 
Paid ‘ 23 20 174 
General reserve. 500,000 500,000 500,000 
1,620,937 1,666,436 


Carry forward...... 1,612,927 

* After fees and taxation * Gross 
possible to add £45,499 against £8,010 to the Carry 
forward, making £1,666,436. The balance sheet shows a 
fall in stocks from £31,781,496, including estimated amounts 
recoverable under war risks insurance, to £28,527,715. 
Debtors, at £22,335,202 against £18,569,969, have risen 
ahead of creditors, including taxation, which are some 
£2,000,000 higher at £30,362,592. Nearly £500,000 has 
been added to cash holdings at £3,986,288, and more than 
£1,500,000 to Government and other securities ai 
£9,815,049. The increased liquidity is largely accounted for 
by an increase in deposits by subsidiary and associated 
companies from £935,124 to £1,684,744. The accounts 
suggest that results last year were as satisfactory as could 
be hoped under wartime conditions, but that the directors 
have in mind the necessity of conserving resources in times 
of relative prosperity. There will no doubt be a further 
cut in the tax free rate during the current year in view 
of the virtual certainty of heavier taxation, and it is possible 
that the rate less tax will also be moderately reduced, The 
tax free yield on the £1 ordinary stock at 119s. 43d. 
amounts to £2 18s. 7d. per cent. 


- * . 


Bolsover’s Good -Year 


Total income of Bolsover Collieries rose by som 
£96,000 in 1941 to £1,099,638. Despite a rise in tax pro- 
vision from £527,750 to £691,000, which is responsible fo 
a decline in the amount of equity earnings from £374,014 
£306,718, equivalent to a rate of 22.9 against 24.3 per cent, 
the directors have decided to maintain the total ordinary 
dividend at 15 per cent. General reserve receives £50,600. 
against £100,000 in the previous year transferred to reserve 
for capital redemption, and the transfer to developmen: 
reserve is raised from £40,000 to £60,000. The carry for- 
ward is in consequence reduced by £3,875 to £136,121. Th 
rise in gross income is due mainly to the increased demand 
of the internal market last year, which to some extent out- 
ran the capacity of the company to supply it. The expansion 
in debtors from £422,641 to £519,723 and in creditors, 
including tax, from £809,739 to £1,080,393 reflects the 
influence of higher turnover and higher prices. There is a 
moderate rise in the value of stocks, at £278,712 against 
£266,977, while cash holdings are up from £355,609 to 
£514,930, and the directors state that £425,000 had already 
been paid in respect of income tax due January 1, 1942. 
Total reserves, after the latest transfers from profits, are 
increased from [2,687,839 to £2,775,961, while on the 
assets side of the account investments in Government 
securities are up from £1,255,042 to £1,297,911. The 
directors announce their intention to pay off the wheole of 
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the company’s £400,000, 6 per cent, redeemable debentures 
during the current year. Future prospects are clouded by 
the possibility of a serious labour shortage, and every effort 
is being made to increase the use of machinery at the 
collieries, which are already highly mechanised. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 47s. ex dividend, offers the sound yield 
of £6 7s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Further Investment Trust Results 


Later investment trust accounts reveal a_ general 
modé¢rate reduction in disclosed total profits in 1941, and a 
somewhat sharper setback to equity earnings. Of the six 
leading trusts whose results-are discussed below, only two, 
Omnium Investment Company and Debenture and Capital 
Investment Trust, show a rise in total income. Equity earn- 
ings are lower in every case, although for Omnium Invest- 
ment the rate is maintained at approximately 3.5 per cent. 
The most considerable setback is suffered by Metropolitan 
Trust, where net earnings are some £10,500 lower at 
£35,345, and the rate is down from 11.9 to 10.8 per cent. 
This is the only trust which has reduced its dividend, 
following last year’s moderate contraction in available earn- 
ings, and the cut amounts to only 4 per cent to 10} per cent. 
In the case of Debenture and Capital Investment Trust, 
gross earnings were more than £2,500 higher at £135,407, 
but the reduction in equity earnings from 5.8 to §.6 per cent 
leaves a margin of cover for the ordinary payment of onl} 
0.1 per cent. Four trusts provide an estimate of the depre- 
ciation of market value of quoted securities against book 
value, and in each case a marked improvement has taken 


rrust s Deferrec 
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Date of Account a 
i \ Pric 
K Ex.Div Yiel 
Heitish Invest. Trust i Def. Stk. £ s. d 
(Jan. 1) 
ne «ee 24,42 98.997 | 14-5 , 14 -2¢ 
194] : 311,268 | 80,994 | 13-3 12 * 0 i7 4 
a's Sie 301,029 | 65,017 | 12-6 12 ° 
limb. & Capital Invest 
ment: (Jan. 15) { 
rere 140,531 29,471 6:7 54 19-18) ) 
194] sp keese 132,816 | 21,742 5-8 54 | 23:5! >] 6 8 
ene 135,407 18,944 56 5$ | 15-0 'J 
Metropolitan Trust 
(Jan. 1) 
1940 bean 158,426 55,215 | 12-8 12 18-1 | ) 
1941 ibe 152,788 45,974 | 11-9 ll 22-7 | > $147) 7 2 4 
1942 : 147,830 35,345 | 10:8 | 104 | 15-2 |) 
Omnium Invest. Co 
(Dec. 31) 
Pe <dews 114,076 | 20,7394 3-2 34 ° 
1940 115,134 | 21,987t| 3°5 3} ° 524161 } 
194] 116,106 | 21,802+ 3:5 34 ° 7) 
Share & Gen. Invest 
ment: (Jan. 15) 
1940 ; 131,692 | 36,374 | 8-9 6} | 11-18)) | 
194] na 125,949 29,367 |} 8:4 64 17-0 | > $23 § 13 
Ee 125.363 24,263 ig 6} 73 1) 
U.S. & General Trust 
Corp.: (Dec. 31) 
1939 Rane 135,000 27,366 7-4 7 22 °5 
194 . 137,583 | 24,299 7:7 64 | 27-6/}+ 10181418 © 
1941 sas 131,609 19,661 7-0 64 | 20-0 (b) 
* Not available +t Before tax on dividends 


: Ordinary stock of Metropolita Crust, Debenture & Capital Investment, and 
United States & General Trust Corp 
(a) Less tax at 9s. 9d b) 5 per cent cm. pfd. stock, 


place during the last financial period. The best showing is 
made by Share and General Investment Trust with an im- 
provement from 17.0 to 7.5 per cent. The greatest disclosed 
depreciation, that shown by United States and General 
Trust Corporation, does not exceed 20 per cent. Mr 
H. A. Jamieson, the chairman of British Investment 
Trust, announces that the total of the reserve and 
carry forward at £1,667,000 more than covers current 
depreciation. It is most unfortunate that two trusts 
fail to supply an _ actual estimate of the dis- 
crepancy between market and book value. If made on a 
consistent basis, the trend, if not the absolute amount, 
would be significant and useful to stockholders. Most of the 
trusts in question suffered through the vesting of American 
securities last year, while those with Far Eastern invest- 
ments must experience a further fall in income in 1942. The 
chairman of Omnium Investment, Mr G. T. Moody, points 
out that the South American holdings of that concern 
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should prove increasingly valuable, and, if these are im- 
portant, they may account for the relatively better showing 
of this concern. , 

* - * 


British Industrial Plastics’ Accounts 


The full accounts of British Industrial Plastics for the 
year to September 30th last shed rather more light on the 
position of the company than was disclosed by the pre- 
liminary statement discussed in The Economist of January 
31st last. It is now clear. that the various charges against 
profits, which were mainly responsible for the marked fall 
in equity earnings from £21,716 to £13,477, included war 
damage contribution of £5,080 against nil and small rises 
in the provisions for pensions and ARP to £2,231 and 
£4,010, respectively. Moreover, tax liability, at £71,200 
against £56,500, included a retrospective allocation of 
£3,135. After providing all directors’ remuneratioh, the 
earned rate amounts to only 6.3 against 8.8 per cent, pro- 
viding a narrow margin for the 6 per cent dividend. The 
consolidated balance sheet shows a reduction in stocks from 
£124,141 to £105,222 and a jump in debtors from £98,937 
to £147,037. Cash holdings are nearly doubled at £66,834. 
The liabilities side shows a rise in creditors from £152,901 
to £210,430, including a provision for taxation of £97,650. 
This picture suggests that turnover increased last year, but 
that the company was hampered by shortage of raw 
materials. It is too often forgotten that, although it uses 
materials which were originally “ substitutes,” it is as pos- 
sible that the plastics industry will suffer a shortage of its 
own raw materials as that any non-substitute industry will 
feel the samé lack during the war. Since the British Indus- 
trial Plastics group produces consumption goods on a large 
scale, it is bound to feel the effects of the labour shortage 
and may be called upon to reduce output in the national 
interest. There is no evidence that costs have risen unduly 
last year, and it may be possible for the concern to go over 
substantially to war production. If this is not done, the 
industry must expect to be treated as inessential, despite 
the fact that its raw material demands compete less 
obviously with the war effort than those of many other 
industries. The 2s. ordinary shares, at 3s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yield £3 13s. 1od. per cent. 


7 * * 


British Tin Investment 


In view of the loss of Malaya to the Japanese, it must 
be supposed that the final 6 per cent dividend, making a 
total for the year of Io against 13 per cent, which is 
announced by British Tin Investment for 1941 wil be the 
last for some time to come. The full accounts show a rise 
in income from investments from £287,577 to £301,444. 
After an increase in tax liability from £6,058 to £32,474 
and a moderate rise in administrative charges, equity 
earnings are down from £269,761 to £256,370, despite the 
fact that the directors waived the right to additional remun- 
eration of £5,000. Grossed up at the current standard rate 
of income tax, the rate of earnings amounts to 14.4 against 
12.8 per cent and the whole of the surplus is devoted to 
raising the carry-forward from £33,130 to £78,992. Un- 
fortunately for the company and its shareholders, the 
outlook is now completely obscused by Japanese military 
successes. Investments are mainly in the pick of the 
Malayan producing companies and until these are again 
in British hands prospects of income and of capital main- 
tenance are nil. The directors state that market value of 
quoted securities at the date of the balance sheet amounted 
to £1,482,033 against book value of £2,578,484, and there 
must have been a further substantial depreciation. The 
balance sheet shows no significant change. There is a 
moderate contraction in debtors and creditors of some 
£1,500 in each case and a rise in cash from £47,664 to 
£54,297. The shares of British Tin Investment and of the 
companies which it controls still retain a definite recovery 
value, an aspect which, even now, has not escaped the 
bargain hunter. The ros. ordinary shares, at 6s. 3d. xd, yield 
£16 per cent. 
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‘Industry and Trade 


Wages and the Cost of Living Index 


The upward trend in wage rates in 1941 was almost 
as marked and widespread as in the preceding year. The 
aggregate increase in weekly wage rates reported to the 
Ministry of Labour was £2,080,000, against £2,213,000 in 
1940, and the number of individuals affected by them was 
8,036,000, compared with 8,040,000. These returns, more- 
over, are by no means comprehensive ; they exclude agri- 
cultural workers, Government employees, domestic servants, 
shop assistants, clerks and, indeed, most of the changes in 
wage rates affecting unorganised groups of workpeople. 
Whilé the rise in full-time weekly wage rates was by no 
means uniform as between different industries, the average 
increase in ail the industries for which information is 
available, including agriculture, has been estimated by the 
Ministry of Labour at 9 per cent for the past year and at 
26-27 per cent since the beginning of the war. During the 
past year the rise in the official cost of living index was 
appreciably smaller than that in average weekly wage rates ; 
it amounted to only 2 per cent. As a result, the advance in 
average wage rates has now virtually caught up with the 
29 per cent rise in the official index of the cost of living 
since the outbreak of war. But the estimated increase in 
weekly wage rates does not take account of overtime, the 
extension of payment by results and other factors which 
have affected actual earnings ; as the Ministry of Labour’s 
recent inquiry showed, the average earnings of workers in 
a large number of industries rose by 42 per cent between 
October, 1938, and July, 1941, though, like the increase in 
wage rates, the rise in earnings has varied considerably 
from industry to industry. The continued upward move- 
ment in wages has probably contributed to the maintenance 
of satisfactory labour relations last year; the number of 
days lost through trade disputes rose slightly, from 940,000 
in 1940 to 1,080,000 in 1941, but was again very small in 
relation to the total number of working days. 


* * ” 


Dearer Petrol 


Price increases for the principal petroleum products 
marketed in this country were announced by the Petroleum 
Board, the organisation of the distributing companies, on 
Tuesday. The latest advances, per gallon, are as follows: 
petrol and vaporising oil, 1d.; diesel oil for road vehicles, 
14d.; white spirit, 17d.; gas oil, diesel oil, fuel oif and 
heavy fuel oil, 14d. The only important products not yet 
affected are lubricating oils and kerosene for burning 
(paraffin oil). Representative wholesale prices, inclusive of 
tax, which rule over most of the country are given, together 
with comparative figures, in the following table :— 


WHOLESALE PRICES PER GALLON 
(Including Tax) 


At Before 
Beginning Latest Current 
of War* Increase Price 
ae. a s. d. 
ES S4EG Ko eh Kds cSe oR DOD Ll 3 1 9 1 10 
Diesel oil for road vehicles... 1 1} 1 63 1 73 
ee 64 11} 11} 
ETE o's k ohn so 6s > 6} 1 0  - 
Ree ee 5} 93 11} 
CE. £e6.5:os bt kis 3% o' - 5} 93 114 
te masks so osin's'sos 4} 8} 10} 
* Owing to changes in specifications, etc., the comparison with 
prices ruling at the beginning of the war is approximate only. 


A variety of factors, including the rise in world market 
quotations, the depreciation of sterling, higher freight rates 
and insurance charges, and increased marketing expenses, 
have been responsible for the substantial advance in selling 
prices since the beginning of the war. The growing burden 
of “overheads ” due to a shrinking turnover has doubtless 
contributed to the latest price increase. Pool petrol, which 
now retails at 2s. 14d. a gallon in England and Wales, had 
—like diesel oil for road vehicles—been unchanged in price 
since September, 1940. Prices of most of the other products 
were raised in July, 1941. 


* * * 


Anthracite Fuel for Buses 


Three years ago Mr John F. Heaton, chairman of 
Thomas Tilling, Ltd., initiated the development of a pro- 





ducer-gas unit suitable for buses. After overcoming a 
number of technical difficulties concerning the construction 
of the plant, a trailer-type unit has been evolved, using 
anthracite as fuel, which has now been in use for some time 
in considerable numbers by the Eastern National Omnibus 
Company, Ltd. As an experiment, it was decided a year 
ago to convert the fleet of buses at one depét to producer- 
gas, and May Ist was the date chosen for the commence- 
ment of regular operations. As Mr Heaton was able to 
report last week in his statement to shareholders of Thomas 
Tilling, Ltd., the experiment has been successful, not only 
with reference to the technical operation of buses, but also 
on a comparison of costs. Regularity of services and time 
schedules have been maintained ; a charge of 320 Ib. of 
anthracite enables a distance of seventy miles to be covered 
without re-fuelling. With anthracite at 85s. per ton, the cost 
of running buses on producer-gas was slightly higher than 
on diesel oil, but somewhat lower than on petrol, before 


the latest advance in oil and petro] prices. The experiment: 


is regarded by Thomas Tilling, Ltd., not merely as a war- 
time experiment to economise imported fuel ; indeed, its 
general adoption during the war is probably impracticable, 
by reason of the labour and materials required for carrying 
out the conversion from oil to coal. But its post-war possi- 
bilities will depend largely on the trend of the relative prices 
of coal and liquid fuel, but also on the technical efficiency 
and cost of the plant. 


* * * 


World Oil Supplies 


Of a world crude oil production of over 2,220 million 
barrels, the Axis Powers last year controlled less than 60 
million barrels, or about 2} per cent. The Allied countries 
and their associates, on the other hand, produced some 
1,830 million barrels, or 82} per cent of the world total, 
and, in addition, drew considerable quantities from Vene- 
zuela, whose output has lately been running at record 
levels. Venezuela and the other Latin-American producers 
accounted for virtually all the remaining 15 per cent of 
world supplies. Since accurate data are now hard to come 
by, the following estimates of The Oil and Gas Journal 
should be treated with some reserve. They are, however, 
sufficiently reliable to indicate the trend of prqguction last 
year : — 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(Thousand Barrels) 
1940 1941 
{/lied and Associated Countries 
United States............ 1,338,237 1,398,000 
Soviet Union (a) .... 241,839 242,000 
eee ee 79,290 64,150 
Netherlands Indies 65,150 61,000 
SIE ie aint edie 25,450 9,875 
Ns iw th oo 4 a 20,300 21,100 
ee ee 8,718 10,107 
ee 6;550 8,050 
NE i cae 7,750 7,900 
i a hia a0 7,200 7,070 
PE kasceees 2,150 2,245 
Total 1,802,634 1,831,497 
Other Countries 
Venezuela 186,134 227,000 
Mexico.... 41,876 40,380 
Colombia 26,864 24,400 
Argentina Sep. ke 20,476 21,735 
ES oo hc cada’ 12;451 12,800 
(ae 8,222 6,380 
Total et 4 296,023 332,695 
Axis Countries 
Roumania . 2,500 40,100 
Germany (b) 9,275 9,500 
TGQ AO ss. aes ses 3,840 3,800 
Hungary A ces a aie 1,875 3,300 
\lbania and Italy..... 1,480 1,256 
Qo - ; 496 500 
Cl 59,466 58,450 
World Total .. 2,158,123 2,222,642 


(a) Including part of Sakhalin. 
(b) Including Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
(c) Including Taiwan and part of Sakhalin. 
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Output in the United States showed a further marked 
advance, a development which is likely to be repeated 
during 1942. The estimates for the U.S.S.R.—never very 
reliable—have been revised upward in the light of official 
information, but suggest that production was stationary last 
year. The declines in the Middle East (except Egypt) and 
in the Netherlands Indies are attributable to the loss of 
markets. Output in Trinidad and Canada, on the other 
hand, showed a continued advance. In British and Dutch 
Borneo the Allies have forfeited an annual production of 
around 20 million barrels, and the loss of the oilfields in the 
Palembang district of Sumatra has deprived them of a 
further 30 million barrels a year, as well as of two modern 


. refineries with a combined throughput capacity of 95,000 


barrels a day. The Burma oilfields are also threatened, but 
Allied supplies elsewhere are secure for the time being. 
Japan is likely to derive little immediate advantage from 
her oilfield conquests, and her own tiny output remains 
stationary. In Roumania, Germany’s main source of sup- 
plies, all efforts to reverse the downward trend have failed. 
Hungary, however, is now more than self-sufficient in 
mineral oil. In comparing Axis with Allied supplies, it 
must not be forgotten that the Germans have built up a 
Jarge coal-oil industry, whose capacity is now probably 
between 35 and 40 million barrels a year, that they have 
made extensive use of substitute motor fucls, especially 
producer-gas, and that the Japanese are trying hard to 
follow their lead. Nevertheless, the difference in available 
resources is very striking. 


Economy in Tungsten 


In view of the loss of some of the sources of supply 
of tungsten in the Far East, the Ministry of Supply has 
decided to restrict the use of tungsten alloys to purposes 
for which they are absolutely essential. Tungsten alloys are 
used extensively in the manufacture of high-speed cutting 
tools, for example. In continuing to permit their use for all 
conventional purposes, the Ministry would have incurred 
the risk of using up supplies, and, therefore, of being unable 
to provide for all vital needs in the future. Since Feb- 
ruary 17th, high-speed steel, whatever its tungsten content, 
can only be acquired by licence; hitherto a licence was 
required only when the tungsten content was 14 per cent 
or more. Existing licences for high-speed steel containing 
14 per cent or more of tungsten will remain in force until 
the end of April, but from May Ist they will be valid only 
for material containing up to 6} per cent of tungsten. In 
an explanatory memorandum prepared by the Iron and 
Steel Control, the Controller of Jigs, Tools and Gauges and 
manufacturers of high-speed steel, the attention of con- 
sumers is drawn to the need for using alloys in which 
molybdenum is substituted for part of the tungsten. For 
many purposes these substitute high-speed steels are said 
to be satisfactory, though they have a greater tendency to 
decarbonise in forging and hardening than the standard 
tungsten high-speed steels. They have been made in sub- 
stantial quantities in the United States and also by a 
number of Sheffield firms; and the experience already 
gained in their manufacture is set out in the memorandum. 
Since molybdenum is in ample supply—the United States 
produces more than four-fifths of the world’s total output— 
and as tungsten stocks are substantial, the loss of a number 
of mines in the Far East is not likely to cause difficulties 
to the Allies. 


Tin Supplies 


The loss of Banka, Billiton and Singkep, the three 
Dutch tin ore producing islands off the north-east coast of 
Sumatra now threatened by Japan, would deprive the 
United Nations of their second largest source of supply 
after Malaya, as well as of a smelting plant (in Banka) 
capable of an annual output of 15,000 tons of metal. In 
1940 the metal content of the tin ore produced by the three 
islands was 44,600 tons, or nearly one-fifth of the world’s 
total output. Consequently, the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States have taken steps to expand 
the output of tin in other countries, to make use of larger 
quantities of scrap and waste, and to economise consump- 
tion. Under the first heading, the Ministry of Supply has 
caused an investigation to be made into the possibilities of 
expanding production in Cornwall, and output in Nigeria 


, 
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and the Belgian Congo is to be speeded up. The United 
States is planning to secure an increased output in Bolivia 
with the assistance of mining experts and additional 
machinery. Under the second heading, the Ministry of 
Supply has issued an Order which, on February 16th, 
brought alloy scrap containing not less than 12 per cent of 
tin, as well as clippings and tinplate waste, within the scope 
of the licensing system for purchases and sales ; tin alloy 
scrap and tinplate clippings are two of the chief sources of 
reclaimed metal. Under the third heading, the War Pro- 
duction Board in the United States has prohibited, from 
March Ist, the use of tinplate for a number of purposes, 
such as the canning of pork and beans, dog food, coffee, 
tobacco and oil, and it has decided to introduce priority 
allocations for the production of tinplate. It has been 
estimated that, compared with 1941, the consumption of 
tinplate will be reduced by at least one-third and possibly 
by as much as two-fifths ; since some 46,000 tons of tin 
were used in the manufacture of tinplate last year, some 
15,000 to 18,000 tons will thus be economised. 


* * * 


Tin Prices 


The Ministry of Supply’s Non-Ferrous Metal Control 
has fixed its selling prices for tin. As was to be expected, 
the basis is £275 per ton, delivered buyers’ premises ; this 
is the basis on which the Control has actually sold tin to 
consumers since the closing of the London tin market on 
December 8th. There are certain additions to the basic 
price for special grades, sizes and forms of tin, as well as 
for small lots under one ton. The comparatively high official 
selling price—the London market quotation had fluctuated 
around £257 per ton in the last month preceding its closing 
—has given rise to a controversy regarding the price at 
which British holders of tin should be compensated for the 
metal requisitioned by the Government last December. 
The Ministry of Supply has offered a basis of £259 Ios. 
per ton, but the London Metal Exchange Committee is 
understood to have demanded £265 per ton. The difference 
is to be settled by arbitration under Section 7 of the 
Compensation (Defence) Act of 1939, but the Arbitration 
Tribunal, whose decision is final, has not yet announced 
its findings. 


Railings 


In a memorandum sent to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the National Federation of Property Owners is 
reported to have suggested that compensation fo: 
requisitioned railings and for damage caused by thei: 
removal would be more properly assessed under the 
War Damage Act than under the Compensation (Defence) 
Act. If effect were given to this claim, the basis of 
the railing requisitioning campaign, on which such high 
hopes have been placed, would be completely altered, and 
its success endangered. As the matter stands, the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings hopes to secure for the Iron and 
Steel Control, for no more than the cost of dismantling, 
most of the railings and cognate objects classed as redundant. 
At the worst, it expects to pay no more than a nominal 
value for the material as scrap. But standing railings are not 
scrap, and if their value is to be calculated at the full re- 
placement figure, plus whatever damage may be caused to 
the remaining property upon removal, the cost might work 
out at nearer £25 than 2§s. per ton. There is in addition 
the heavy cost of surveying and dismantling, not to mention 
that of arbitration, and of giving an itemised chit to each 
dispossessed owner. Meanwhile, the campaign is still meet- 
ing with many obstacles. In Edinburgh, for example, the 
Corporation is understood to have decided to take no action 
on a suggestion from the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
to carry on with dismantling railings which have been 
surveyed and scheduled in that city by the City Architect’s 
Department. Edinburgh is one of the pioneers in railing 
removal, but the Corporation has, with some justification, 
drawn a distinction between railings conveyed as outright 
gifts and railings taken over by requisition. If the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings expects local authorities, not only 
to survey, but also to take down, railings, they should be 
provided with full powers to do so, and with safeguards 
against possible claims for damages. Meanwhile, the need 
for a substantial and sustained increase in the collection of 
all forms of iron and steel scrap is urgent in view of the 
reduction in supplies from the United States. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of the English Electric 
Company, Limited, was held, on 18th instant, in London. 

Mr G. H. Nelson, MIEE (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: There has been no change in the 
share capital and our debenture debt is reduced by the application 
of the sinking fund in accordance with the trust deed, Our 
creditors are up by £608,000, of which a very large part is accounted 
for by additions to our tax reserve. The substantial increase in 
our bank overdraft is entirely due to the financing of work in 
progress and will therefore be self-liquidating as and when the 
volume of work falls. Our liquid: assets are £2,965,066, or £46,083 
more than in 1940. The general reserve has been increased by a 
further £100,000 and now stands at £700,000. 

After applying depreciation of £100,000 there is a slight increase 
in our fixed assets, both in buildings and plant. This has been 
financed from the unspent balances on depreciation from previous 
years. The profit carried to the balance-sheet is practically the 
same as 1940. We are proposing to you that we shall again pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on our ordinary stock, leaving £51,018 
to be carried forward. 

Your directors believe that it would be in the national interest 
for Parliament to translate the Chancellor’s explicit statement, at 
an early date, into equally explicit legislation and so to place it 
beyond any doubt that companies which have devoted themselves 
‘without stint to the war effort will not, by the necessary severity of 
war taxation, be unreasonably hampered in their post-war effort 
to provide stability of employment for their own _ staff and 
workpeople. 

I can assuré you that our works are fully occupied and that we 
have received heartening expressions of appreciation of what we 
are doing and the reliability of our promises. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and in addition to the 
6} per cent. preference dividend a dividend of ro per cent. was 
declared on the ordinary stock. 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The adjourned annual general meeting of Booker Brothe:s. 
McConnell and Company, Limited, was held, on 17th instant, a 
37/41 Gracechurch Street, London, 

Sir Alfred Sherlock, the chairman and managing director, who 
presided, said: The trading resuits for the year ended June 40, 
1941, are, as you will see, about £17,000 better than for the 
previous year, but this is offset by our having had to provide £17,506 
more for taxation, leaving the net profit for the year approximate) 


the same. Taking everything into account these results must be 


regarded as extraordinarily good, for which I think we shouk 
feel very thankful. 
The only item in the balance sheet requiring comment 3s 


“Sundry creditors and credit balances,” where you will see that 
the amount owing to our main sugar-producing subsidiary—Bookers 
Demerara Sugar Estates, Limited—is nearly half what it was in 
the previous year, while debts to other subsidiaries have risen a 
great deal. Both these differences are due merely to the fluctuating 
phases of our position as bankers for subsidiaries, and you will see, 
too, that the total amount under this heading shows a reduction 
of some £60,000. 

There is much that I could say about general sugar producing 
and trading conditions in the Colony, but in existing circumstances 
I think it wise to make no comments. You wil] realise, of course, 


that there are many difficulties nowadays with which we have 
to contend. 
Once more I must stress the magnificent work done by ou: 


staff in the West Indies, on our steamers, and here at home—all 
have been working under great difficulties. Finally, I should like, 
as I did last year, again to pay tribute to the Sugar Division of 
the Ministry of Food and to the Liner Division of the Ministry 
of War Transport, both of whom are always most helpful. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
vote of thanks to the 


proceedings terminated with a_ cordial 


chairman, directors and staff. 









































STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
WHILE the inevitable fall of Singapore had 
apparently been largely discounted by the 
market, the actual news, combined with 
new Japanese thrusts against Sumatra, and 
disappointments nearer home, depressed 
sentiment considerably. Apart from the 
gilt-edged and home rail markets, declines 
were general and in some cases consider- 
able, throughout the house, although they 
reflected marking down rather than selling. 
The gilt-edged market. was generally steady 
throughout, 2} per cent Consols improving 
; at the reopening, although Local Loans 
lost the same amount among other smaller 
losses. Australian bonds were lifeless at 
the minimum prices, while in the foreign 
bond market Chinese bonds were weak. 
After point losses on Monday, further 
declines were witnessed the next day, the 
5 per cent loan of 1913 falling 2 points. 
Among South American issues, scattered 
losses were registered for Chilean stocks, 
while Mexican loans eased slightly on 
Monday. The approach of the dividend 
announcements gave rise to sOme activity 
in the home rail market, where despite 
intermittent profit-taking most junior issues 
improved. Thus, LMS ordinary gained , 
GW ordinary and Southern deferred each 
3 at the opening, while most issues 
advanced the next dav, although the 
Berwick preferred and deferred issues were 
both 4 down, but opreferred stocks 
advanced slightly. On the announcement 
of the increased LMS dividend, LMS 
ordinary and Southern deferred both 
advanced 3, only to lose it again in later 
dealings. The foreign rail market 


reflected the general sentiment and point 

losses were widespread among Argentine 

issues, In midweek markets were less con- 

sistently weak but there was further sub- 

stantial marking down of Chinese bonds. 
* 


Almost complete absence of support and 
marking down rather than any seiling were 
responsible for the widespread decline 
throughout all sections of the industrial 
market, although the chief sufferers were 
stocks with Far Eastern interests. Brewery 
shares were subject to some _ provincial 
selling on Tuesday, after remaining fairly 
steady the previous day. Bass fell 3s. 6d. 
and Benskins 3s., with smaller losses for 
practically all other issues. The motor and 
aircraft group fa‘led to maintain its earlier 
steadiness, and in the early part of the 
week moved to lower levels. Rolls-Royce 
were weak, losing 4 on two successive days. 
Declines in the heavy industrial section 
were generally restricted to a few pence. 
Textile issues showed some resistance to the 
trend on Monday, but the following day 
most issues were lower. Shipvving shares 
were offered, but losses were small. 
Tobacco issues were dull throughout, BAT 
losing 3°; and Imps } at the opening, with 
losses of ;'g for other issues, while the next 
davs Imovs lost a further »;. Cable and 
Wireless ordinary shares were prominent in 
the miscellaneous section with a fall of 3) 
points on Mondav and 1} the next day. 
Dunlop Rubber fell 1s. 6d. on Tuesday 
when Harrison and Crosfield deferred lost 
fs and Tames Finlay 1s. 6d. In later deal- 
ings breweries were conspicuously weak, 
while Cable and Wire'ess shed a further 
1} points and Jas. Finlay lost 2s. 6d. 

* 


Widespread and persistent declines were 
registered in the kaffir market. Dividend- 











RECORDS and STATISTICS 


paying issues were out of favour, Geduld. 
Crown Mines and East Geduld all losing 
} on Monday, while losses of ,; to jg were 
general throughout the market. War news 
and the provosed restrictions of the Avs- 
tralian Government depressed Australian 
mining issues. The tin market weakened 
on the latest war news, while the rubber 
market witnessed continued selling which. 
in the absence of buyers, led to further 
falls, United Sua Betong and United 
Patani losing 2s. 6d. on Tuesday among 
many other losses. Similarly, scattered 
selling in the tea market reduced prices, 
Anglo-Ceylon losing 1s. 6d. on Monday, 
while losses of 1s. were suffered by Singlo. 
Empire of India, and Dooars. The oi 
market was particularly depressed by the 
war news, and losses of ; for Anglo- 
Iranian, % and ,{; for Burmah and Shell 
respectively, bore witness to the dull con- 
ditions at the ovening of the week. The 
next day the Tapanese threat to Burm 
occas‘oned a fall of .°, for Burmah, while 
considerable losses were general throughout 
the market. Midweek brought further heavy 
falls in the tea and rubber markets, but ™ 
the kaffir market some recovery occurred 
in non-vroducers, 
‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


“Tot ’ | Security Indice 
1942 | Bargains Day ‘ - 
in S.} 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixer 
List shares* Int 
kel 12 2,879 2316 | 78-2 | 133 +5 
13 2,775 9939 | 77-9 | 133+ 
1é 3,225 2836 | 77-5 1334 
17 | 3,145 2 980 77-1 1334 
18 3,106 2,434 76 °4 133°5 
* Julv 1, 1935=100 + 1928—100. 30 Ordimary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 764 
(Feb, 18). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest, M4 


Feb. 4); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


(Continued on page 271) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS FLOATING DEBT | BANK OF ENGLAND 
For the week ended Feb. 15, 1942, total (£ millions) RETURNS 
ydinary revenue was £66,107,000, against Ways and | 
: : ye Treasury ; 
gdinary expenditure of /92,642,000, and Bills Means _| Trea- 
snes to Sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, ae _ Advances | sury | Total FEBRUARY 18, 1942 
os a sinking fund allocations of Date Bank sa yoy 
ncludins, ag : ' : ‘ Ten- Publi 3 
981,701, the deficit accrued since April der | 7 hoe. Son Loe Debt | a j 
ist is £2,578,076,000 against £2,141,660,000 land |@0*s | Sides tend: ? | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
r the corresponding period a year ago. _ 1941 | In Circln. ... 748,643,617 | Other Govt. 
, he 15 | 845-0 Not available | In Bankg. De ' Securities ... 767,176,031 
Nov. 8 , 975-0 | - a partment. 31,597,958 ; Other Sec. ... 1,797,375 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING » 15 = 0 i. Silver Coin .. 11,494 
sg . RY » 22 0 | , » 7 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE » 29 | 975-0 1575-0] 128-9|'26-2 {723-0 | 3428-1 | Amt. of Fid. 
| Receipts into the Dec. 6 | 975-0 Not available } Issue 780,000,000 
| Exchequer » 13 | 9750 = - | Gold Coin & 
| Esti | (£ thousands) » 20] 975-0 i = Bullion (at 
sti » 
. |April 1, April I,| Week | Week » Sl 2547 -0 186-3 | 66-0 | 811-5 | 3610-8 | 168s. per oz. ’ 
Revenue 1941-42 1940, 1941, ended ended 1942 | , ; | fine)........ 241,575 
to to Feb. | Feb. Jan. 10 | 975-0 Not available | | ee 
Feb. 15, Feb.14, 15, | 14, » 17! 970-0 n a 780,241,575 | 780,241,575 
1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 » 24 | 969-0) a 
OgpINARY j » 1 | 945 0} 1584-0) 191-0] 9-2 | 764-5! 3493-7 | 
eet | Feb. 7 | 930-0) Not available | . MENT 
income Tax 756,000) 403,369 604,813 32,143 40,717 wo 14! 915-0 * BANKING DEPART 
Sur-tax 80,000, 58,387, 59,117 4,909, 4,190 f£ { 
Estate, etc., | Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. .. 154,887,838 
Duties. . 82,000! 67,587, 77,296; 1,680) 1,648 Rest ” 3,432,609 Other Secs. : : 
Stamps 14,000, 11,318 11,113 .. 100 Public Deps.* 10,875,393 Discounts & 
ND. 210,000, 20,545 18,586, 513, 432 . Advances... 6,627,719 
bP sa L000! "222 214.784 1,580) 5,580 TREASURY BILLS Other Deps ; op | Securities... 22,237,709 
nid. Rev. . 76 527 7 5 Jankers 35,767,950 
; (£ millions) Other Accts 51,121,059 28,865,428 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000) 618,207) 986,236 40,895 52,717 - Notes..... 31,597,958 
Per 186,889,009 | Gold & Silver 
ustoms 310,700 266,550, 317,684) 5,837, 6,958 Amount Average | cont Saris 398,787 
Encise | 266,660) 175,510) 290,700! 3,210, 4,000 Date ot (rate _ \Allotted ———— 
7 : of Allot- ‘ 7 5,750,011 
Total Customs & | = Oftered — Allotted ment Min *® Includir i ann Savings B in Senet 
Pe 577.36 42.06 ) ‘ 9 047 i oe cluding Exche ar, Saving’ é s, 
Excise 577,360) 442,060 608,384 9,047 10,958 -_ o : Rate } sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
= iz 5 ‘ aq $ | . c 
ee Re 59,000, 37,356) 37,003, 277; 213 | Feb. 14 | 65-0| 142.5| 65-0] 20 4-23| 23 | 
“ceipts) | 3,300! 10,000 12,900| 750, 1,050 | Nov _ aS 2 > | = : = | = : 
gg 1,100 980 830)... Son Dec. 5 . 15-0 172-1 75-0} 20 1-97| 23 | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
‘Sundry Loans 2,600. 1,644 3 078 554 69 » 12 | 75-0 | 155-7 75-0 | 20 2-06 19 (£ millions) 
Wiscell. Receipts 20,000 24.525 71.555 453 1,100 » 19 | 75-0) 133-2] 75-0 | 20 2:14) 40 arate 
' =o oat | 15:0 | 146-7| 75-0| 20 2-30; 31 | | 1942 | 1942 
7 2 o 70c ane ° . . > | | | | 
inal Ord. Rev. 1786360 1134772 1719986 51,976 66,107 | yan 2 | 95-0] 157-8| 75-0120 1-85) 30 | | 
rncue . 2 | 10 0 | asi aeinian, & | rep. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
P.O. & Brdcastg 99,346 77,100 88,500 1,500 1,650 = 23 | 65 0 142-9 60-0 | 20 1-78 17 | ; 19 | 4 | ll | 18 
ae SS ae » 30 | 600] 1446! 600] 1911-91] 20 . —- 
Total. . 1885706 1211872 1808486 53,476 67,757 | Feb. “6 | 600| 148-6, 600/20 023| 21 ‘| | 
ad é 13 65-0 139-9 65:0 20 0 20 26 | Issue Dept. : | | re 
| Issues out of the Notes in circulation . 601-5 746-4) 749-5 748-6 
| Exchequer to meet On February 13th ipplications at £99 15s. ld. per cent Notes in banking depart | 
| payinents for bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday meat : vresea} 28-8, 33-8 30-7 516 
Esti- | (¢ thousands) Friday and Saturday of followir week w -a t i Comes CR ee 7178 778 -2 
E re ate, ‘Ap Y leek ee we Gay Of fohowing week were accepted as securities®....... 626-8 778-2 2 18° 
xpenditu a. 4 _ de oe — to about 26 per cent of the amount applied for, and Other securities .. 3 +2 1:8 1:8 1-8 
to. to | Feb. | Feb applications at higher prices in full. Applications at oan "ae . + oat : ; + 
teh. 15 . 5 q le 94 foe hille to he rT al te aca Gold, valued at s. per ‘ . 7 so 
. ) ‘i Ry och R% £99 15s. 2d. for bill P to be paid f r on Tuesday were fine o: heres 1168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
= = accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are Deposits : | 
eee | being offered on February 20th. For the week ending Public | 31-8 7-3, 10:2 10-9 
int and M a of | February 21st the banks will not be asked for Treasury Bankers see |} 103-5 127-8 122-3 135 8 
i ; 2% leposit Others wsevece] 534 586-2 5862 Sl-2 
gen Dott 255,000 219,353 227,799 661) 642 deposits | Total 187-7 193-3, 190-7 197-8 
ayments to N. ; : 
7 | Banking Dept. Secs. : | | i 
Cents Fug 200] 7543, 6,988 | | Government «....-.....] 152-1 147-9 148-2 154-9 
Serv. ....... 7,800} 7,052 7,402| 34] NATIONAL SAVINGS | FN s+-0----) OR Oe oe oe 
Total 272,000 233,748 42,189! 695) 642 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% B to Jepart. res. yt 2 a a i 2 ° 
Supply Services 4434957 3033879 3846891) 76,900) 92,000 BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS ee ‘ % | % % 
Total Ord. Exp. 4706957 3267627 4089080) 77,595| 92,642 (£ thousands) “Proportion” ...... 16-0 17 * 16-3) 16-1 
§LF-BALANCING ; | . 3% 3% 23% j* * Government debt is fll 015,100 .. capital 
*0.&Brdeastg. 99,346 77,100 88,500) 1,500) 1,650 | —— N.S.C, Defence Savings oak £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions 
c . » £780 millions o Yecembe , 41. 
Total 4806303 3344727 4177580 79,095| 94,292 | ments | Bene | 190062 eee Oe Ty ee 
; 3 FOR, GBrcceceses 4,097 2,128 4,613§ 3,274 
After decreasing Ex« hequer balances by is Mh inten 4,090 | 2,250 7,8538| 7,220 
pal 522 to £3,115,554, the other operations ” 2 bt eteeees an wan iiieen aksee GOLD AND SILVER 
or the ek noe ana te sles tp Bb cee eees } WV 4, »485§) e ; : f 
oe s os (no longer shown separately) Feb. 3........- | 4,649 2.388 9,5368| 7,765§ The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
27 269 889 ii" — National debt by ” 7 edasis: wiriada | 5,003 5,780 | Ro 18.2608 remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
41,209,882 to about £13;741 millions, = | —» 2+ + . 3 5 am |__%546§ In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) Totals to date... .! 451,404* 394,026*! 505938¢)||239756¢§ | have been as follows :— 
P.O, ‘eleg . ‘ 
ah a. anes aaa ee ane * 116 weeks. + 59 weeks. t 19 weeks. Date —- Two ae 
ye rarkish Armaments Agreement : 10 § Including series ‘‘ A”’ Including Series “ A” & “B” UNI OB in occccednccadde 233 23% 
pee AR. + 000 585 Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to - BP i vcnetwevssceaus 234 234 
Feb 17th amounted to a total value of £44,207,241. os Das cédauesceennes 234 234 
833 
; NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) Up to Jan. 31st, principal of Savings Certificates to | ao BS ac0sntcsweeswees 233 23} 
land Settlement....... ..seee 13 | the amount of £55,322,000 has been repaid. . iiidccnnhiitiiee 234 234 
—_ 
Market Rates.—The tollowing rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
MC YNEY MARKET changed between Feb. 14th and Feb. 20th Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14% 
Exchanee Rutes.—The following rates fixed by the Day-to-day money, }3-13%. Short Loans, 1-13% 


4th Of biwland cemained unchanged between Feb. 
tachenes Feb 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


, dalton States. —$ (4-862) 4 -02}-034 ; mail transfers 
tf 03 Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 

45°47; Switzerland. Francs (25 224) 17 30-40. 
re ‘rons (18 159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 

) 1* 959 17 13: mail transters 16 959-17 15. 
East and West Indies. Florin (J2 11) 7 58-62; 
—. ? 58-64. Portugal. Escudos (]1/) 
( . 20 Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


afised Kates to» Payment at Bank of England for 
Ofhces.—Spain, Peseta (25 -2¥4) 40 50 (Official 


a > ey rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d per 


rupee) 174 18%. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. 
China. National $ 23-3§d. 
Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile. 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 
14 cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re 
mained unchanged between Feb. 13th and Feb. 20th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates : Bank Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 


Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call $% 


at notice 32%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
on 12;,13 |; 4] 46 17 | 18 
| 
Cables :-— | Cents , Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents 
London ....| 2 | 403% | 4032 ' 4032 | 403% 4032 
Montreal . . ‘| 3 88 -500 88 -625 88 -375'8% -500 88 -870 
Zuricht ....| 32 (23-30 23-30 23-30 23-30 23-30 
B. Aires... ‘| = 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60° 
Brazil. . : 5:14 5:14 5-14 5-14 5-14 
* Official rate 29-78. ¢ Commercial Bills. 
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(£ thousands) Million paper pesos Million Can. $ 
Week Aggregate | | | | j | 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | J: am. —_ ; om a 
ae il, rae Soe 15, | 15, | 30, | 15, | 22, e i WITH 
| Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. Aesurs 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Assets 1941 | i941 1942 we | display 
15, 14, 15, | 14, Gold at home 1,071) 1,075) 1,075) 1,075 | +Reserve: Gold........ ne 
1941 1942 | 1941 1942 Other gold and for. exch...| '257| °445| '456| |464 MN. sin dus a 36-3} 200- g 225-3 aj.) the P 
Working days : 6 6 39 38 Non-int. Govt. bonds.....| 119) 119} 119) 119 TSecurities ...........00. 565-5) 608-5, 571-1] qf Bast 01 
Birmingham . . 2,071 2,913 | 16,581 | 19,600 Treasury bonds ..| 395) 394 394 394 | precaut 
Bradford. . 2,462 | 3,353 | 14,686 | 15,735 | LIABILITIES | ‘ng of 
Bristol . 1,939 | 2,442 | 12,528 | 14,821 LIABILITIES Note circulation........ 344-4) 496-0] 490-21 gry 108. 1 
Hull.. 576 854) 4,883 | 5,845 Notes in circulation .| 1,180} 1,268] 1,281/ 1,318 Deposits : Dom. Govt. rel 26-5} 73-8 93-4 qf until 
Leeds ; 916 949 7,849 10,016 Deposits : Government... .| 129 93} 207) 125 Chartered banks ......... | 215- 0} 232° 0) 200 -4) 199.; develop 
Leicester 886 948 | 6,082 6,325 Banks -| 457) 624) 502) 732 losses ‘ 
Liverpool 5,435 4,411 | 36,942 | 31,706 Certs. of participation |} 119 30 30 30 f d 
Manchester 11,127 | 12,243 | 80,467 86,658 Reserve ratio . .175 0° |75 -5% 175 6% 176 1% Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreip spread. 
Newcastle . 1,307 1,581 | 10,048 11,004 | | Exchange Control Board against securities. with su 
Nottingham . | 458 576 3,699 3,698 
Sheffield .. 549} 831] 4,011) 7,613 
5 ; ; O05 . PRAGUE NATIONAL BAN 
emi a a AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH . 
12 Towns .. 27,895 | 31,285 |198,461 213,926 BANK—Million £A’s Million crowns N 
Dublin* 6,494 6.528 ~ 39,740 46,51 518 | Dec. | Dec Dec | De . 
* Feb. 8, 1941, and Feb. 7, 1942. Dec. Nov, | Dec. | Dec. ; 31 15 | 23 31 Total . 
eRe. a 8, ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 19) ( Birthda 
(ASSETS | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Gold . ; 1,447) 1,512) 1,513) 1518 170,000 
Gold and English ster. | 16-71) 19-96) 19-96] 19-96 Rosales enchense | 784) 790) 794) "772 ‘000 
OVERSEAS BANK Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 6°48) 6-06) 6-45) 6 "15 Other cash . 1,067 451) 5 451 5390, 
Call money, London --| 56-97) 32-85) 35-11) 35-79 Bills and securities 24 840, 8 84 
RETURNS Secrts. and Treas. bills....} 91-01) 66-93) 67-23) 69-68 Advances Sei um ~~ 
| Discounts and advances 28 -49) 20-98) 22-17) 22-03 Other assets....... 7,816) 12,456) 13,328} 12,95) 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 
LIABILITIES | as j LIABILITIES 
Million $’s Notes issued... 62 -62) 75-36] 76-11) 76-61 Note circulation. | 6,453] 8,713] 8,924] 9.39 
: Deposits. et 121 "84/114 ‘65118 “58/120 “69 Cash certificates... . eon ane 1,900) 1,8 
U.S.F.R. Banks Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. : Clearing deposits. . | 1,556) 3,293) 3,828) 2,80 
. RE ooo ; 13, | ny 4, 13, | - Other liabilities 1,582) 1,516) 1,871) 1,% 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 
due from Treasury 19,903] 20,522| 20,522) 20,530 | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Tin I 
Total reserves | 20,258] 20,906! 20,883] 20,885 | ‘ been es 
Total cash reserves | 345) 371) 350) 342 Million rupees REICHSBANK Control 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 2,243) 2,243) 2,243 ichsmark ; 
Total bills and secs. . | 2,195] 2,256) 21226) 2/255 | ] a Million reichsmarks various 
Total resources | 23, 363) 24,275] 24,268) 24,195 | | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. apply tc 
LIABILITIES | | | 7, | 16, | 23, | 30, | 6, Dec N | Dec Decemt 
F.R. notes in circn. 5,931) 8,230) 8,352) 8,422 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | - ta dec. | Dee, Ti 
Excess mr. bank res. 6,330 3,480! 3,330) 3,360 Gold coin & bullion) 444) 444) 444) 444) «444 | 14, | 29, | 6, | 15 in (N 
Mr. bank res. dep. 13,871) 13,075| 12,849) 12,905 | Rupee coin. . ee ct et nal a eee eee 
Govt. deposits . ; 622 302 376 319 Balances abroad 639 4 25) 548 2 7Old and toreign curren es} i 
Total dapenits vo | 16,330) 14,756) 14,592) 14,533 Sterling securities 1,405; 2,456) 2,456) 2,486) 2,586 Bills and cheques ‘| 15,608 eee Pace It 
Total liabilities 23,363) 24,275 24,268) 24,195 Ind. Govt. rup. secs 496 415 415 415) 415 Rentenbank notes........ 202 276 _ 287,> I 
Reserve ratio -2 2.1 1}91 “0% /90 ‘9%, /91.-0%|91-0% | Investments . =e Oe | “6 (a ny is to ra 
B 7 s | j | | ~ecur.: lor note Cove : 
ANKS AND TREASUR uRY Listes — | Pe 8 fine Other assets 539 2,011] 1,846] 1m) points 2 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,130} 22,744; 22,738) 22,741 | Notes in circ.: India} — — ae oa as | LiaBILiTin Oils, 
Treasury & bank currency ‘a 263 | Burma| 162) 2: 221 232) 232 | AABILITIES : 
aes ed eee eee ee eed ee eee | 15,206] 17,799 17,843 179) S08 
Money in circulation. 8,665) 11,097| 11,231) 11,319 | Banks 469) 372) 380) = 401) = 425 | Daily maturing liabilities | 2 2,493| 2,521 ‘. expecte 
Treasury cash and der 2'834| 2.498) 2577) 2513 Reserve ratio 69 8% |79 8% |79 -8% 180 -0% |80 -7% Other liabilities ... $89 ~ 621 sumptic 
| | | ! spondin 
{ oils an 
normal! 
There 
material 
Soap m 
to carry 
23rd. 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS i at ae 
z rant al 
re 5 a —— . ree. Pe 7 or les 
| 1940 1941 
1] Monthly Average Expo 
i] Unit of vei = - — - 7 = regents export 
neem 1929 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 || Sept. | Oct. | Nov. || May | ‘June | July | Aug. } Sept. o| Oct. |, Nov. gas me 
a se a Bee, ek a . . enna or mair 
— earetiegees sea | i | vases, 
qPopulation 1940: 131,669,275; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms.) | | | 1 at 
1. Indus. production, F.R.B. (a) (6) ..... 1935-39=100 | 110, 58) 113] + 88|-«:108) 122) 127} 130] 134| 154 159! 160] 161 ae i in 
2. Minerals, F.R.B. (a) (b)...... a i 107} 66, 112 97} 106} 117) 117) 113} 118) 126) 132) 131) 132 ai ist, Plates 
3. Manufactures, F.R.B. (a) (6) ......... » © if 20; 57] 23 87; 108, 123) 129 134) 137) 160) 164) 165) 166 ot aaa and. its 
OO Ee eee Million m. tons | 46-0) 27 “2 37-4] 29-3) 33-3} 38-0) 38-7) 39-1] 39-9| 42-4] 43-2) 43-7 so 14.348] 15,231 tional r 
5. Electricity generated ............... Million kw. hrs. || 8,113) 6,842| 10,083] 9,400) 10,856| 12 ,080)| 11,984) 13,055/ 12,765) 13,616) 13,671] 14,226} 14, . gia esti! 63> for lice 
6. Steel production ... ; cae Thous. m. tons || 4,599) 1,128) 4, 192| 2,257 3, 991; 5,065) 5,494 6,027) 5,869 6,399) 6,170 6,189 = "331 ‘331 ‘ 
7. Index of new orders, N.L.C.B. . 1935-39=100 || 140) 45) 108) 85, 116 ... 171) peo 213 — 243) 262) 249 ( me 
Buildi ttacts awarded : x 
8. "Residential etree Million $ 159-6, 23- 3} 75-5} 82-2] 111-2) 133-1|| 152-4) 148-5) 152-8] 201 3} 205 6) 205-0 231 -5| 175-7 m< vs - € 
or ce tn nina scenees ss | 319-6] 89-3} 184-4) 184-2) 185-5) 200-6) 195-3) 234-6) 227-5|| 347 -4| 333-5) 372-4) 528-7) 447 6 ws pect 
10. Output of Private-cars .............|| Thousands 382) 88) 326) 167) 239 $08 224 421) 407) 418} 419) «344 79 ue ws goods a 
11. mm »» Commercial vehicles ...... ne | 64 20) 72 41 59) >| 45 72) 80) 101 102; 100 3 876 “es have be 
12. Cotton consumption ................ | Thous. bales 587 418) 619) 492) 614) 672 638! 771 741)| sof 876) | a 7 95-71 83-6 904 licences 
13. Index of Rly. car loadings (a)........ | 1929=100 |} 100) 51-3) 73-0) 58-6! 66-4) 71-7) 73-1) 72-4) 76-3| 88-8} 91-4 . 8} 91 7} 104-5) 94-6] 103¢8 ‘ated ry 
14. Index of Dept. Stores sales (a) ...... 2 |} 100) 62-2) 83-6) 76-7| 89- 1) 84-2) 87-4 84-7| 90-1) 94-6 95-7) 105-6) 120 2 213-1 
15. Retained imports................... Million $ || 362) 110) 251) 163, 190) 211-7\| 196-3) 213-1) 217-2)| 281-4) 261-1) 264-7) 273-9} 265 13341. ated ru 
16. Domestic exports................... ‘ | 430) 131) 275) 255) 260) 327 -9|| 228-3) 336 -2) 321 -3|| 376-4) 323-7) 348-9! 438-3, 406 A 336-2 8 all dest 
17. Factory employment, F.R.B. (a) ..... 1929=100 || 100; 62-6) 101-0} 81-5} 92-5! 102-7) 104-0) 106-4) 109-1|| 119-3) 122-9) 127-4, 127-3 126 “¢ ae” 
18. Pay rolls, Dept. of Lab. ..... * | 100) 42-6) 93-5) 78-5) 83- 3} 96 6] 102-3! 106-5} 106 av 132-1] 139-4! 140-0) 145-1 1493 =a Supp! 
19. Hourly earnings, N.I.C.B............ . | 100, 84) 120) 123) 124) 127) 129-7| 128-3} 128-8) 137-8) 10-1 aa ‘7| 142°8 145 8 aT & tary clo 
20. Av. hours of work, N.I.C.B. ..... Number ] 48-3) 34-8) 39 3} 34°5) 37-6) 38-6)) 39-0) 39 9 39 6) 41 ‘3 . 7| 1-0} 41:2 a3s6| 4619 certain 
21. Applicants for work .......... Thousands _ || ... | 5,155} 7,404] 6,240) 5,317|| 4,911) 4,619) 4,568) 5,165 5 126! ‘ 982) 4,699) 4, 1} 91-9 92° * 
22. Cost of living, N.I.C.B......... 1929= 100 “J00, 77-9) 88-4) 86-3) 85-2) 85-2) 85-6 85-4) 85-4) 87-3 88-4] 88-7| 89-3 =o 97.0, gif, Sections 
23. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab.......... = | 100| 68-0) 90-6) 82-5, 80-9, 82-4) 81-8) 82-6) 83-5 89-1) 91-4) 93-2) 94-8 %6 3 iota} seh by a su 
— & Seets........ : } 200 56 5 $0.21 80.3| 2.01 be-all 62.6 teal asal 92-0] 93.3] 98.6] 95.5 96 2| 106-3} 95 covers « 
25. ,, Semi-manufact ee 100; 63-2) 90-8) "S| . “ai } 7 eo oko oe ; . : 
a. (aos ia: : 100, 74-4] 92-2) 87-0) 85-2) 86-3 86-3| 86-9| 87-4) 92-3) 93-9) 95-3) 96-9 98-2 99-4 seq Ndustri 
27. ;, Farm products ......... 100] 45-0) 82-5) 65-3) 63-4) 64-5) 65-1) 65-3 65-0) 72:8 183 61°8 83-3 oo workers 
28. 354 Indus. securit’s, Standard Statisti ss || 100) 24-4) 69-0) 52-6) 55-5 51// 49) ~—‘50) 9¢9 tributi 
29. Federal Expend. Total ( SD vsnas pesanern Million $ || 3,852) 4,320) 8,544) 7,692) 598 a8, pH 2,299) aes aie a. a ’ bn it Va ety 1s oe @upens 
30. Federal Receipts (c) ........... i {| 4,032) 2,076) 5,292! 5,040) 5 | 1, 82 3 : ; ‘31! 
31. Total Res. Bank is les Boa : 1,459) 2,077| 2,554) 2,600| 2,616] 2,457)| 2,485] 2,412) 2,304| 2,231) 2,267| 2,293] 2,275 a 33 03.186 . distribu 
MOONE ccna ss ensewsccswi' =i 3,996| 3,952! 12,162) 13,250) 12,215) 20,008)| 21,244) 21,506, 21,801) 22,573) 22,624, 22,675| 22,719) 22 16 et ~ C 
33. Money in circulation ............... ~ | 4.476) 5,328| 6,475) 6,510} 7,171) 7,901|| 8, 151) 8,300) 8, ,522]| 9,294| 9,612) 9,732] 9,995] 10, 163 1380] 1314 Otto 
34. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ || 25358} 2,114) 6,830) 7,935| 10,466. 13,331)| 13,727 14,208) 14,215) 13, 749) 13,051| 13,151} 12,794) 13, 23) 12 Perl 38% has con: 
35. ,, Excess Reserves ........... ad | 43) = 1,220| 2,522) 4,469 6,376) an 6,960| 6,849)| — _* 5,215| 4,796] 5, | hirly s 
Member Banks in 101 towns : | 
Leo “| Sane akties \| 22, ne 19,080} 22,198) 21,023) 22,417) 23, 936| || 24,233] 24,429! 24,862!| 27,764) 28,157| 28,560) 28,942] 29,171) 29, ae at have be: 
37. Deposits : Demand Seenibs phos sy ... | 15,097| 15,033] 17,331, 20,490) 21,011) 21,422) 21,890) 24,010) 23,969) 24,211) 24.343) 24,404) * Sao ael cial bu: 
38. alle eeaaiaiealala se I" 6,788} 5,666| 5,202| 5,202) 5,324 5,350) 5,378 5,376| 5,403|| 5,455) 5,434) 5,443) 5.454) 5,448) 27315.  Catlier 
59. Bank debits ex. N.Y. City 1.2222 7 | 27,662) 12,867| 19,601 17,064) 18,192 19,746||18,267| 21,365) 20,819) 25,795) 24, ay 24,660) 24,055) 24,310) 27) ide promise 
Pe EE u cancsiws cos aneees scenes 9 |} 7-61) 2-05) 1-0) 1:0) 0 | : . ‘ 
41. Yield on ( PE cctekinesoveys: % i 3-60, 3-66] 2-68) 2-56] 2-36) 2-21) 2- “18 2-10} 1-97] 1-92) 1-91) 1-90) 1 Re 1 = % 1 3 r Nod te, 
43. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ Million $ 595) o 175 a ~ 165 114] 258 a | a 519) 296 36 | 4 
; i ud | f Boars? 
> (a) Adjusted for season: aa variations. (b) New Series. (c) Aonnal and monthly figures are cumulative ever fiseal vear, 










































287° Price Index from December 9th. The result 
8) js to raise the raw materials index by_ 1.7 
points and the complete index by 0.7 points. 


Oils, Fats and Soap.—The rationing of 

soap as a precautionary measure, it is 

244— expected, will result in a saving in con- 

6% sumption of 20 per cent. To a corre- 

sponding extent this will relieve the call on 

i oils and fats used by the soap industry, 

normally about 300,000 tons annually. 

—— } There is no shortage of soap or raw 

materials and stocks at present are good. 

Soap manufacturers will require a licence 

to carry on their business from February 

23rd. Substantial supplies of linseed oil 

i and other drving oils are available for the 

® paint and allied industries, and the edible 
trades are meeting requirements. 


Export Control—From February 24th 
a export control will be extended to cover 
Nov.™ gas meters; certain articles made wholly 
or mainly of non-precious metals, such as 
vases, candlesticks, cigarette cases, watch 
cases and zipp fasteners; lead accumulator 
plates and grids, preparations of derris 
4g4) ad its extracts, and a number of addi- 
‘ tional paints and chemicals. Application 
6,33 ? for licences to export non-precious metal 
216 articles will not normally be entertained. 
existing licensing requirements with 
respect to grain products, cotton knitted 
goods and various types of electrical goods 
have been modified. From February 11th 
licences were required to export chlorin- 
ated rubber, including expanded chlorin- 
ated rubber and rubber hydrochloride to 
all destinations. 


Supplementary Coupons.—Supplemen- 
lary clothing coupons are to be allowed to 
certain types of iron and steel workers in 
sections of the industry not already covered 
Y a supplementary issue. The new award 
overs certain workers in non-ferrous metal 
industries, coke and by-products and gas 
workers, salt, asphalt, textile and coal dis- 
tibutive workers and dockers. ‘These 
Coupons will be issued to employers for 

tribution to their workers. 


4 Cotton.—Trade activity in the market 


Si SSRSRSi iii i:: 


SFB 


8 Continued on a restricted scale. Some 
tly substantial. Government contracts 
ave been arranged but ordinary commer- 
cial business remains more limited than 
farier in the year, Developments are 
Promised at an early date in regard to the 
|, &Mumber of cotton and rayon utility cloths, 
--ind representations: are being made to the 
of Trade on the matter. It is 





on current rates. It is understood that this 
demand is in addition to any concessions 
available under the agreement whereby 
wage rates are linked to the cost of living 
index figure of the Ministry of Labour. 
Consumption of raw cotton in the United 
States continues at a very high level, the 
total for January being 946,000 bales, com- 
pared with 887,000 bales in December and 
843,000 bales in January last year. Con- 
sumption for the first half of the season 
has been 5,387,000 bales against 4,467,000 
bales in the corresponding period of last 
season. 


Use of Rice.—The purchase or sale of 
ground rice by retail and the use of any 
rice or rice product in the manufacture of 
bread or of any meat product is prohibited 
from May tst, under the Rice (Control) 
Order made by the Minister of Food. 
From March rst the purchase or sale of 
rice or rice products is prohibited for the 
manufacture of any meat product. The 
manufacture of flaked rice and the sale or 
purchase of broken rice except to or from 
the Minister was prohibited from February 
16th. The provisions of the 1941 Rice 
(Control) Order, prohibiting the use of rice 
or rice products except for human food, 
are repeated. The purpose of the Order 
is to make the best use of available supplies 
of rice. 

Fertiliser Packing.— The Minister of 
Supply, in consultation with the Minister 
of Agriculture, has made the Control of 
Fertilisers (No. 18) Order, which allows the 
packing of imported potassium salts (or 
fertilisers containing imported potassium 
salts) in packages of not less than 14 Ibs. 
weight. The minimum packing was pre- 
viously one cwt., but it is now possible to 
release some potash to allotment holders 
and gardeners, and the object of the new 
Order is to permit manufacturers to begin 
packing for this retail trade in the forth- 
coming season. 


Standard Wedding Rings.—A _ general 
licence has been issued by the Board of 
Trade permitting the supply by manufac- 
turers of plain wedding rings made of 
g-carat gold, each weighing not more than 
2 dwt. The prohibition contained in the 


Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) (No. 
14) Order is waived by this licence, but 
sale’ of the rings will be subject to quota. 
Each of the rings must be impressed with 
a special mark, consisting of two inter- 
secting circles enclosed within a rectangle. 
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(Continued from page 268) STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES Capital Issues 
k (1935-36 = 100) 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
New Yor WEEKLY AVERAGES February 21, 1942 Capital versions — 
ie i a oN £ : 
Jan in ressure Wall Street 1942 By Stock Exch. Intro. 100,000 103,500 
te splayed. = Foutdeeny con the end of Jan. | Feb. | Feb. By Permission to Deal . . 177,900 178,575 
2 : ; | Low | High | 28, | 4, | 11, arti 1 leones 
ass the previous week. Events in the Far Feb. ee | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Particulars of Government issues oggemr on page -. 
1 cs East over the week-end occasioned some ll 14 Including Excluding 
7 recautionary marking down at the open- _———_-—_—— a ——'—— Yeart bona eh ee 
1 ing of the current week, but it was a 347 Industrials ....| 71-0 | 75-0 | 74-0 | 74-0 | n0 bene Soaaee eS. OP. 160,743,225 156,741,166 
Punt ay t any sellin 32 Rails .......... 66°94 71-0b| 70-7 | 71-0 | 67: oe, 164,204,194  164,204,1 
| ‘usp until the mext day that any ee 40 Utilities... 64-0 | 67-4a| 65-6 | 66-0 | 64-0 we 
| 19:5 developed, when, in very slow trading, |——_—}—__ | — Destinati Conversions Excluded) 
. losses of a point and more were wide- 419 Stocks ..... | 69-6 | 73-3% 72-4 | 72-6 | 69-6 estination ( 
Foreig spread. Trading later was restricted but Av. yield® ....... ./80-0%/|7 65% |7 *73%|7 69% |80 -0% ; Brit. Emp, Foreign 
'y with support for a few scattered stocks. epcngimmeiiiliiaatit ‘ances teniadilieeeas Rises Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Comte 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4 1942... Lhe 156,535,846 178,320 27,000 
K PS scenic urns 161,655,091 2,549,103 Nil 
New York Prices sand Avenaes ™ 50 Coen »TOCKS = Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
| te - - " es — Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
| De. 1 Total share dealings: Feb. 12, Lincoln’s Feb. 5 | Feb. 6 | Feb. 7 | Feb. 9 | Feb. 10 | Feb. 11 £ Bas £ 
a) = ; : ° seiniide th ted asainiie NR a dannie’ 155,647,317 82,029 1,011,820 
im { Birthday; Feb. 13, 320,000; Feb. 14, = Tay a ae 761,655,091 «8,541 2,180,562 
1,51) 170,000 ; Keb. 16, 380, Feb. 17, 4 | 4 —s 72 | 60 60 + Includes Government issues to Feb. 10, 1942, only. 
me 390,000 ; Feb. 18, 540,000. — — —— - Above figures include all new capital in which 
= * Two-hour session. 1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 86-0, Feb. 11 permission to deal has been granted. 
} 12,95 
4 9,39) ? " 
1 ine a ous . 
| 2 COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 
i) 1,966 
Tin Prices.—Prices and charges have now expected that particulars of the construc- The maximum retail price is fixed at £1 Is., 
been established by the Non-Ferrous Metal tions of the cloths will be available very including purchase tax, for-a ring weighing 
Control of the Ministry of Supply for the shortly. _The Cotton Board has held a 2 dwt. Lighter weight rings are fixed pro- 
various grades and sizes of tin. The prices Colour, Design and Style Exhibition in portionately to their weight. 
apply to all metal sold by the Control since Manchester, where about 150 designs have 
Dee Soomber gth, the date of the Control of been on view. The operative spinners and “THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
15, | Tin (No. 3) Order. The basis price is cardroom workers have made an applica- PRICE INDEX 
| 19 7 fixed at £275 per ton, and has necessitated tion to the Master Spinners’ Federation for (1935= 100) 
joon' the revision of The Economist Sensitive an increase in wages of 3s. 4d. in the £ Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 


| tees esa Bee: 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 1942 





Crops . 116.3 116.3 116.3, 116.4 | 116.4 
Raw inaterials. . | 172.7 | 172.7 ; 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete index.... 141.8 141.8 141.8 141.8 | 141.8 
Mar. | Aug. | Feb. , Jan. | Feb. 
Si, | 31, | %, 19, ll, 
1937*, 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops 147.9| 92.2 | 103.5 | 116.3 | 116.6 


Raw materials. ... .| 207.3 | 122.9 | 169.2 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index.... 175.1 | 106.4 132.3 | 141.8 | 141.9 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 


Daily Average | Stks. 
Sales | (at 
cost) 

1941 end 


Oct. f Nov. | Dec, | Dec. 


(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— | | 


EE Se }\—16-9— 0:24 16 -7/+13-9 
Women’s Wear ........ . |- 308 9-4 —17-5 425-6 
Men's and Boys’ Wear ...|—40-0\— 4-5—16-0|/+20-1 
Boots and Shoes ......... —~31-7\— 5-7— 5-2)+ 8-4 
Furnishing Departments . 79+ 20-0 +28 -7|— 9-2 
ers j— 8-0\— 3-0— 1-8+ 1-2 
Fancy Departments . I~ 2-014 5-7 0-2i+ 3-5 
Sports and Travel ....... i— 8 ‘J— 1-1—25-4|—21-5 
Miscellaneous ........... It 23+ 5°5+ 3-4+ 46 
Total :— | 
Non-food Merchandise . 93 -5|— 23— 7:4+100 
Food and Perishabies . . * 0-2— 04—19-—1-7 
Total :— 
All Departments ....... ~124,— 12-464 85 
(b) By Districts 
DN os 0.8 caedecdsaas —16-9+ 0:2— 0°8+ 66 
I catenmnceses -14-0— 26+ 144150 
INGUUPUNOEE 6 ccc ccccccacs -15-:l1— 30— 0°1413°8 
Midland and S. Wales .... |—15-1— 2-7\— 1-94 3-5 
South England .......... 13-l— 7:2|\— 3-9\4+10-7 
Central and West - End 
London ..... po tave tes + 18-2 4+ 21-6)4+10-3)4+. 9-2 
Suburban London ....... 4-1+ 7-6) Nil (— 28 
Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb. Feb 
10, 17, 
1942 1942 
Cents Cents 
GRAINS (per bushel) — 
Wheat, Chicago, May... 1292 131 
; Winnipeg, May . 804 804 
Maize, Chicago, May... .. 878 88} 
Oats, Chicago, May....... - 574 584 
Rye, Chicago, May ....... 87h 88 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ........ 644 645 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar....... 8 -36 8 -40 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 19 -92 20 -20 
os Am. mid., Feb. ... 18 -24 18 «56 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. ...... ee 12 -325 12 -45 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 . 226 -5 229. 0 
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COMPANY RESULTS Ceeeny 5 to February 18, 1942) 








| Net | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
“ae Year | Total (Deprecia-| Profit for - —— te, 
Company Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- p | onion + or — ated ; 
| Interest tion ref. Ord. Rate To Free _in Total Net | Ord, 
| Div. Div. | | Reserves Carry Profit Profit | Diy 
4 a | Forward | 
Coal, tron and Steel f | f | £ £ f ~ | 9 i onal £ | £ . co 
3 Ye eee Sept.30 | 131,517 ; 80,280 | 151,143 9,675 56,000 | | 15,000 | 395'|| 139,293 | 97,077 it 
Financial, Land,  &e. | | 
Electrical & Industri: al Inve stment. Dec. 31 51,748 33,207 33,207 13,000 12,000 | 12 } 8,207 “ie 52,585 36,238 | 
Lennards Real Property Co. Dec. 31 17,937 | 8,712 10,652 10,000 bad Pal ae | — 1,288 24,950 22,237 3 t 
N.Queensland Mortgag re & Investme nt Sept. 30 19,994 8,354 11,290 7,358 sae i ere 1,000 4 20,407 8,852 | Nil 
Wemyss Collieries’ Trust ; Nov. 11 38,468 |... 34,468 70,394 19,310 5,850/ 9 | 8,806 | 502 34,957 33,457} 9 
Whitehall Court......... Jan. 30 11,968 1,190 |Dr. 33,255 Dr. 33,072 . , | | 53,255 24,128 | Dr 1,991) Ni 
Rubber | | | | 
Asahan pee ebb so July 31 48,941 2,000 6,609 15,599 5,200 4 | 1,000 409 32,672 | 5,293 4 
Merlimau Pegoh .... Mar. 3] 101,842 . 38,609 49,743 34,690 | 10 | 2,000 1,919 155,397 | 78,747 124 
Peureula (Sumatra) Sept. 30 3,516 42 3,096 4,972 i 3,000 9¢ 2,983 |} 2,983 | Nil 
Serdang Central... Aug. 3] 9,175 5.851 7,746 | 2.000 3,851 8,562 | 3,368 | 4g 
. Textiles | 
Barracks Fabrics Printing Co. Dec. 31 36,287 2,598 14,890 25,128 3,000 10,125 | 134 1,765 35,624 15,603 | 131 
Barran (John) & Sons iad Oct. 31 51,042 ; 36,010 70,265 17,550 11,035 5 | | 7,425 67,821 41,194] 7 
English Velvet & Cord Dyers Dec. 31 38.614 16.636 5,682 19,968 5,297 385 56,160 | 36,550} 2 ‘ 
Jute Industries . Sept. 30 80,434 50,000 30,434 70,102 30,000 a a 434 123,437 | 57,748 | Nil 
Linen Thread Co. ... | Sept. 30 248.560 5.526 241,001 430,256 121,000 99,000 | 6 : 21,001 455,327 229,799 t 
Wilkinson & Riddell Dec. 31 37.347 29.237 57,163 5,200 22,500 | 10 5,000 2,463 59,326 52,017 | lg 
Trusts | 
British Investment Trust. Jan. 1 301,029 103,688 271,059 38,672 61,896 | 12 3,120 one 311,268 125,057 | 12 
Charter Trust & Agency Nov. 30 35,734 | 11,441 16,257 10,218 in _— ave 1,223 35,168 12,522 | Nil 
Foreign & Colonial Investme nt. nies | Jan. 10 160,083 71,395 125.572 37,500 26,250 | 3h 10,000 2,355 161,266 70,789 3 
Forei gn Railways Investment Oct. 31 57.953 an 46.617 ; ane - ; 90 58.31] Dr. 141} Nil 
General Consolidated Investment Dec. 3 92,062 29,262 56,093 9,903 14,000 7 5,000 359 88,392 | 31,854 7 
Governments Stock Investme nt Dec. 31} 100,105 43,356 44,847 24,281 20.566 34 1,491 ' 98,289 45,050 3X 
Metropolitan Trust Co. Jan. 1 147,830 63,469 126,994 28,125 34,296 104 1,048 152,789 | 74,099] ll @ 
New York & General Trust Jan. 3 44,131 9,511 17,639 10,800 ns 1,289 44,743 10,006 | Nil 
Omuium Investment Co. Dec. 31 119,155 53,413 60,376 31,611 22,128 | 34 | 326 115,134 53,598 | 3 
Sterling Trust ... Dec. 31 | 198,449 49,223 | 121,133 22,240 20,015 4} 6,968 224,396 64,667 | 54 
Standard Trust ; Dec. 31 98,364 30,176 74,027 17,462 10,583 5 000 2,869 98,840 34,987} 5 
Traction & General Investment De 31 63,331 33,545 69,371 17,025 18,386 9 1,866 75,799 42,625 | 10) 
Other Companies ; 
Atlas Stone Co. .... Oct. 31 4.541 5,000 27,443 57,106 a 18,333 | 10 9,110 58,715 | 28,401} 15 | 
Barnes (James) Nov. 30 37,128 a 11,916 19,884 2,500 5,000 20 4,416 32,735 16,182 | 20 | 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale. Dec 27 70,293 5,000 47,920 | 126,760 27,000 10,500 6 10,420 81,583 67,583! 6 | 
Bolding (John) & Sons Dec. 31 24,142 1698 6.244 31.574 875 5,000 | 10 369 11/597 6.206 | 3 
Bradbury Greatorex & Co Jan 2 63,394 ads 49,057 109,544 12,000 32,670 9 4,387 147,099 | 47,038 9 | 
British & Burmese Steam Dec. 31 382,414 | 158,077 18,337 31,655 2.666 19,500} 5 3,829 || 328,930] 36,761] 5 § 
British Industrial Plastics Sept. 30 169,124 11,755 14,959 20,640 1,482 12,870 6 607 163,069 23,198 | 8 
< raigton Cemetery Co. Dac 51 9,002 | 3,982 5,060 = 3,000 6 500 482 8,656 3,916 t 
English China Clays Dec. 31 35,173 si 29,365 40,251 27,935 sn ee aac’ 1,430 42,085 39,257 | 1 
English Electric Co. ..__ Dec. 31 | 515,321 | 100,000 | 362,604! 417,099 73,830 | 192,251 | 10 | 100,000 | 3,477 517,066 | 363,736 | 10 | 
Gray (William C.) & Co, Dec. 31 33,973 | 5,898 17,645 50,279 16,269 by rp ee + 1,376 67,103 36,539} 5 
Imperial Tobacco (G.B. & I.) ) | Oct. 31 | 7,981,241 ats | 7,971,241 | 9,592,178 852,208 | 6,573,534 | 174+; 500,000 45,499 | 8,882,899 | 8,872,828 | 20 | 
Isle of Man Steam Packet....._.. Dec. 31 | 111,967 | 50,379 | 37,353 58,586 ba 36,000 6 | ee | 1,353 123,658 38,910 6 | 
Larkins (S. C.) & Sons... Dec. 3] 24,844 | na 23,243 60,152 1,875 17,812 232 5,000 1,444 30,189 28,589 | 13}t 
Liverpool Post & Echo 7 Dec. 31 291,064 181,878 280,894 10,000 175,000 | 25 3,122 276,690 181,049 | 25 
McLaren (Wm.) Sons & Co. ........ Dec. 20 10,893 | 10,893 23,269 || (a) 4,500 : | + 6,393 10,699 | 10,699) Nil 
Manchester Corn Exchange........ Dec. 31 35,874)... Dr. 11,118 |Dr. 6,631 aes ees Sete al oo | — U7,226 29,439 5,016 | Nil 
Milton Proprietary Limited..._| || | Sept. 30 56,944 | 2,665 23,927 96,473 5,193 12,109 | 124 | 5,000} + 1,625 35,162 14,980 | 10 
Outram (George) & Co. eekban Dec. 31 96,168 a 70,284 126,584 .. | 54,764] 124) 15,000 520 85,144 80,592 | ll 
Packing Materials Association. Sept. 30 26,298 3,000 8,780 18,213 5,528 2,643 | 10 | 609 49,082 19,332 | 12a 
Pawsons & Leafs... .. Dec. 24 32,686 ssi 24,195 60,221 is 20,700} | . | + 3,495 32,385 23,965 | 7% 
Philips (J. & N.).... | Jan. 19 106,342 17,043 88,249 97,413 60,667 16,500 3 10,000 | + 1,082 125,685 106,157 3 
Phillips Rubber Soles | Nov. 30 120,860 6,389 32,533 51,794 9,000 20,250; lj 3,000 | 4 283 95,987 38,303 | lj 
Pullin (R. B.) & Co. Oct. 31 99,873 | 7,709 29,551 31,327 one 20,000 | 20 10,000 | — 449 91,984 25,580 | 20 
Randall (H. E.). eZ | Dec. 27 25,627 5,580 18,258 67,172 5,100 12,375 | 7k | | + 783 26,417 18,311 nh 
Redfern’s Rubber Wor ks > .. | Dec. 31 47,249 | 22,470 31,044 | 9,000 12,000 10 | } 1,470 43,016 26,704 | 12 
Selincourt & Sons .............. . | Nov. 30 28,277 | se 15,884 21,762 12,500 a —— sy | + 3,384 24,599 12,500 | Nil 
Steward & Patterson . | Nov. 1! 366,683 | 56,298 63,561 | 134,338 3,750 37,500 | 12) | 23,143 832 324,188 62,694 | 124 
Sunderland & South Shields Water.. | Dec. 31 311,963 an 65,284 134,207 1,094 60,604 74 15,000 11,414 308,197 78,172 | 7 
Tilling (Thomas) .................. Dec. 31 546,464 ie 524,496 695,805 16,500 412,000 | 10 100,000 4,004 541,633 519,194} 10 | 
Trinidad Leaseholds L. imite d June 30 100,848 308,639 153,328 273,377 ie 137,484 15 i 15,844 1,544,177 148,693 | 15 | 
Vulcanite Limited Sets Oct. 31 74,335 | ia 7,288 10,663 1,220 3,750 30 2,500 182 31,992 10,184 | 50 
Weyburn Enginee ring Co Oct. 31 46,364 15,550 12,464 13,937 1,890 10,500 35 ie | 74 52,613 20,318 | 35 4 
Woolworth (F. W.) & Co. Dec. 31 | 6,872,721 361,973 | 2,487,553 | 9,270,294 150,000 | 2,062,500 55 275,053 || 8,471,291 | 2,297,249 65 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos | 
Jan. I to Feb. 4, 1942 113 20,462 1,607 11,273 17,784 1,652 8,244 | 1,197 | + 180 || 20,996 | 12,263 
Feb. 4 to Feb. 18, 1942... 62 22,146 1,201 13,494 24,078 1,804 10,482 | 858 350 25,254 14, 54 | 
Fotal * Jan. 1 to Feb. 18, 1942 175 42,608 2,808 24,767 41,862 3,456 18,726 ; 2,055 530 46,250 26 857 | 
(a) Two Years to, 20th June, 1935. + Free of Income Tax 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES \ 
Feb. 10, Feb. 17, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, Feb. 10, Feb. 17 
1942 1942 1942 saz” | 1942 1942 
GRAIN, in CEREALS TEXTILES — continued , , ageing rr 
‘heat- s | Ss. ¢ Se. ¢ vel oil, in bulk, England an 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J sty 3s “a | 8/40 Hessians, per yd. 04°68 04°88 | Wales sd. £4 | 
Eng aid - - | 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Mar., Furnace..... 0 8% 010) 
sng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) 15 7 6 9 100 vd 45 9 5 9 : j 01) 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e 44 2 48 ll i yas 4 “ Mi se aa eas ae 0 9 ‘ 
Oats (c ; 15 4 15 1 74/40 33 1 33 10 29 6 29 6 
; ” . , ROSIN (per ton)—American. . 33 0 3 0 
OTHER FOODS MISCELLANEOUS SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange. , 187 10/0 = ‘ 
COPRA (per ton : | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 25; 
POTATOES (per cwt.) S.D Straits c.i.f Nom Nom | 
f 73 70 | ie VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 41/10/0 
English . ; HIDES (per |b) | Linseed, raw .. 41/10/0 , 
. 7? 7? I 1 it s. d d Rape, crude 46/50 wae 
| ry Capes, 18/20 Ib O 8% 0 8} | Cotton-seed, crude 3126 | 
vextmas | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal | Coconut, crude. . 2826 ,28/2/ 
SUTE (per ton)— | Motor Spirit, England & Wale 1 9 110 | Palm .. 20.150 20/15", 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 35/10/0 35/0/0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil 0 113 0 11} Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian 7/10/0 7/10 
‘ s. d * Vaporising Oil 1 0 oe | Oil Seeds, Linseed 10) 
Common 8 Ib. cops (per spindle) 411} 411) | (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk La Plata (new) 18/16/3 Ne 
104 40 He ssians, per yd 06°25 06-25 | ex road tank waggons 1 ¢ 1 7} Calcutta 20/13/9 20/15) i 
(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 7th and Feb. 14th 


Shorter Comments 


Transvaal Gold Output.— Witwatersrand 
output in January, 1942, 1,186,048 fine ozs. 
(1,181,502), outside districts 30,116 fine ozs. 


(29,769). 


Swiss Bank Corp.—Net profits for year 


ended December 31st (incl. amount brought 


in) Frs.9,655,966 (Frs.9,157,189). 


4 per cent (same), carry 


Frs.3,255,966 (Frs.2,757,189). 


Frs.1,370,094,424 (Frs.1,366,071,396). 
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Dividend 
forward 
Total assets 


London W.C.2. 


Paringa Mining and Exploration Co.— 
Net gold proceeds year ended August 31st 


I5 per cent 


depreciation 
Net profit £28,995 (£39,789), 


(same), 


£174,626 (£166,191), mining costs £130,218 
(£114,122), plant 
(£7,375). 
dividend 
£21,267 (£21,248). 


£10,119 


carry fwd. 


Canadian Car and Foundry ($o00s).— 


Saturday, 


Lrp., Portugal St., 


($1,444), total 
Expenses $130 ($102), 
deprecn. $993 ($660), taxation $600 ($265), 


Kingsway, 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


February 21, 1942. 


London, 


Net operating profit year ending Septem- 
ber 30th $2,356 
$2,424 ($1,505). 


income 


net profit $702 ($478). Pref. div. $1.32 (ail, 
surplus fwd. $7,565 ($3,206). 


Firestone Tire and Rubber ($0008 s).—N 


profit year ended Oct. 31st $11,262 ($8, 653. 


equ 
after meeting alien dividend. 


tingencies $6,650 ($1,500), 
Preferred div. 


($3,824). 


common div. 


$6,064 ($3,928). 


($105,414), 


($30,853). 
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current 


taxes 


$2,403 ($1,929), 
Current assets 
liabilit es 


al to $ 3.02 r common shaf 
4.37 ($3.02) pe Pahile 


$14,26; 
$2,796 (samy 


surple 


$134.89) 
$45, 


—_— 


Lro., 


NC 


AM 


